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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—¢——— 
\ E have dealt in our leading columns not only with the very 
important news from Salonika and the Balkans but also 
with the good progress that has been made during the week on the 
Western front. Here we need only say that in both cases the 
prospects look exceedingly good. At Salonika the Allied forces 
are in a position of great power, while on the Somme we are edging 
round the German positions at Thiepval little by little. At the same 
time the local situation as regards artillery fire is all in our favour. 
Finally, we have it almost all our own way in the air. 


We record with great satisfaction the news, received in London 
on Thursday, that the Russians are now on the crest of the Car- 
pathians. Their new advance has taken place near Mount Kowerla, 
@ mountain some six thousand feet high which lies in the vicinity of 
the Jablonica Pass. The mountain in question is on the boundary 
line between Galicia and Hungary, and therefore the Russians are 
now either actually on Hungarian soil or very close to it. During the 
week the rest of the Russian news has been quite good, both in the 
centre and to the north. 


Thureday’s evening papers contained the announcement that a 
Zeppelin raid took place on Wednesday night. We quote the 
official report :— 

One hostile airship crossed the East Coast shortly before midnight. A 
number of incendiary and some high explosive bombs were dropped in 
open fields. No damage and no casualties have been sepented The 
airship went to sea again before 1 a.m. 

This effort can hardly be described as monumental, but no doubt 
we are destined to see a good deal of Zeppelin activity within the 
next three weeks—that is, until the next period of moonlight. 


Last Saturday the German High Seas Fleet “came out,” according 
to the first Admiralty statement, “‘ but learning from their scouts 
that the British forces were in considerable strength, the enemy 
avoided engaging and returned to port.” In searching for the 
enemy we lost two light cruisers, the ‘ Nottingham’ and the ‘ Fal- 
mouth.’ All the officers of the ‘ Nottingham’ were saved, but 
thirty-eight men are missing. All the officers and men of the 
‘Falmouth’ were saved, but one leading stoker died of injuries. 
One German submarine was destroyed, and another was rammed, 
and, as the Admiralty report says, “ possibly sank.” It is to be 
noted that this account, while perfectly explicit as to our losses— 
though all too chary in general information—gives the different 
events their right degree of importance. The refusal of the enemy 
to fight and our complete possession of the seas are made clear. 
The account is a great improvement on the first announcement 
of the Jutland Battle. 


The Germans, however, were allowed to publish their fictitious 
narrative first. They say that they sank “in the waters of the 
English east coast ’—a fine euphemism for somewhere east of the 
Dogger—one small cruiser and one destroyer, while another small 
cruiser and one battleship were badly damaged by torpedoes. Asa 
maticr of fact no British destroyer was sunk, and no British battle- 
ship was torpedoed, Probably this last fiction was published as a 





set-off to the fact that a German battleship was actually torpedoed 
by one of our submarines. This fact did not become known till 
Tuesday when the Admiralty published it. 


Lieutenant-Commander R. R. Turner, of the submarine E 23, 
on returning that day from the North Sea reported that last Saturday 
he torpedoed a German Dreadnought of the ‘ Nassau’ class. While 
the ship was being escorted back to harbour by five destroyers he 
torpedoed her again and believes that she sank. The German 
Wireless says that the ship attacked was the ‘ Westfalen,’ that the 
second torpedo missed, and that the ship did not sink; but the 
ideas of truth harboured by the German Admiralty are so peculiar— 
or shall we say so complicated—that its messages really do not 
deserve even passing attention. 


To pursue an escorted battleship and succeed in torpedoing her a 
second time in spite of her screen of protecting and presumably 
vigilant destroyers is an extraordinary feat. Thus the encounter 
of last Saturday ended not only relatively but absolutely in our 
favour. We suspect that the German High Seas Fleet came out 
to impress public opinion but not to do more. To have proved 
to Germany that even that cannot be done except at a high price 
is another distinct point gained by our ever alert and accomplished 
Navy. 

The latest information as to the recent fighting east of the Suez 
Canal shows that the enemy lost half his force. This numbered 
about 18,000, and the casualties, including nearly 4,000 prisoners, 
were about 9,000. The war material captured included a mountain 
battery and 4,000 rounds of ammunition, 2,300 rifles with a million 
cartridges, 9 German machine-guns with 30 boxes of ammunition, 
500 camels, 100 horses and mules, and much other equipment. 
In their retreat the Turks burned a large quantity of stores, and 
abandoned two field hospitals. 


The Government have taken new measures to prevent “ pro- 
hibited goods’ from passing from Sweden into Germany. What 
are called prohibited goods have not, in fact, been prevented from 
going to Sweden; they have been allowed to enter the country 
under a guarantee from the Handelskommission that they would 
not be forwarded to Germany. The exporter has also been required 
to prove that he has satisfied himself that the ostensible destination 
of the goods is the real one. But last April Sweden passed a law 
which in effect, though that may well not have been the intention 
of the measure, prevented the exporter from informing himself on 
this matter. The new British Proclamation makes virtually all 
goods “ prohibited goods,” and secures that they can be exported to 
Sweden only on condition that the recipient with the approval of 
the Swedish Trade Department promises that they shall not be 
re-exported. This is, of course, only a reaffirmation in a new form 
of what has already been the admitted object of both Governments. 
If the origina! plan succeeded in its purpose the Proclamation can 
make little difference. We are glad to see that this is the very 
reasonable view taken in Sweden. 








During the debate on the Bill prolonging the life of Parliament in 
the House of Lords on Monday, Lord Cromer dealt with the subject 
of votes forwomen. Only two solutions of the question, he declared, 
were possible. One was the continued exclusion of women and the 
other was adult suffrage, giving the vote to all men and all women. 
The latter would raise the electorate “from eight millions to twenty- 
six millions, with a majority of one million three hundred thousand 
women.” The country was not prepared for such a complete revolu- 
tion as that. He challenged the moral right of the present Parliament 
to deal with the subject until there had been a General Election in 
formal circumstances. But before such an election could take place 
the issue should be clearly stated to the country. Anti-suffragists 
were very properly quiescent until the war was over, but they were 
unshaken in their opposition. 


Though we are not so confident as Lord Cromer in the power of 
the anti-suffragists to resist the demand for the vote if it is made 
after the war by the women who have been doing war work, we are 





most strongly of opinion that such a revolution as female suffrage 
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eannot be allowed to reach us by a side wind. If the political 

gative of men is to perish it must perish in the light and not 
incidentally. Further, female suffrage ought not to become the 
Jaw of the land until it has been endorsed by a referendum, To 
pass such a measure haphazard, at the fag-end of a falling Parlia- 
ment, would be the very height of political folly. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George wound 
up the debate on the motion for adjournment by a very striking 
survey of the war. Though he did not want to give a military 
estimate of the situation, he asked the House of Commons to look 
at the state of things a few months ago and contrast it with the 
conditions at the present moment. Then, the fate of Verdun hung 
in the balance; the Austrians appeared to be about to overrun 
the plains of Italy; the Russians seemed to be held in the East, 
while our lines were being worried along the whole front by deter- 
mined German attacks. What was the position now? East and 
West the initiative had been wrested from the enemy almost for 
the first time along the whole front. There was only one possible 
exception, and that was Mesopotamia, where, owing largely to 
slimatic reasons, our Army had to be quiescent. The whole situa- 
tion had completely changed. 


Mr. Lloyd George proceeded to show the wonderful effects of our 
effensive on the Somme. The enemy had either to bend to it or 
to meet it. They chose the latter alternative. But this meant 
they had no spare troops with which to proceed with their Verdun 
attacks, that they could send no aid to their generals on the eastern 
front, and that they could render no help to the Austrians. The 
offensive must not be thought of in metres and kilometres, but in 
its general and indirect effect. Breaking through would have been 
asuceess. Forcing the enemy to bring his armies away from Verdun 
in order to prevent our breaking through was an equally great 
achievement for us. But, continued Mr. Lloyd George, no one 
pretended that the enemy was yet at the end of his resources. 
No doubt his armics were just as numerous as they ever were, 
and his equipment as formidable as it ever was. That was true, 
however, of the Germans alone. It was not true of their Allies, 
the Austrians and the Turks. 


“There are still many valleys to cross and many ridges to storm 
before we can see final victory,” added Mr. Lloyd George. “ We 
shall need more men, more munitions, more guns, more equipment, 
and we shall need all the courage and endurance of our race in 
every part of the world in order to convert the work which has been 
begun into a victory which will be final and complete. But I have 
no hesitation in saying that all this country and the Allies 
have got to do is to march together steadily, work together 
loyally as they have done in the past, and then victory, assured 
victory, will rest in their hands.” 


Parliament adjourned on Wednesday till the beginning of October. 
The enactment and carrying out of compulsory military service not 
merely for the unmarried but for the married has worked so satis- 
factorily and smoothly that the public has already almost forgotten 
the dire prognostications of what would happen if our men of 
military age were not merely asked but summoned to fight in 
their country’s defence. Yet history will remember that it was 
this strange, disjointed Parliament which did so easily what was 
supposed to be impossible. Taking the country as a whole, and not 
forgetting the passage across the scene of that transient 
and embarrassed phantom, the conscientious objector, there 
have been few nobler spectacles than the way in which the 
marricd men between the ages of thirty-eight and forty-one— 
that is, the men who have very likely had some twenty 
years of family life—shouldered their burden and went to the 
Colours, It is much easier for the young or even the middle-aged 
baehclor to adopt a totally new way of life than for the family man 
ef set habits—the sun of a domestic solar system. 


Quite as splendid has been the attitude of the wives. These 
patriot mothers have borne their anxious weight of care with a 
nobility of mind which has been truly magnificent. There have 
been no tears and no upbraidings, nothing of which the nation 
has any cause to be ashamed. In almost every case the women 
have made the men’s duty easier, not more difficult. Many a sad 
heart has been concealed under such conventional phrases as: 
“I think it will do my husband a lot of good.” The call to arms 
has sometimes also given rise to remarks which show how well our 
womenkind recognize our weak spots. Not long ago a working 
woman was asked by a friend whether the food at her husband’s 
eamp was good. Her reply was conclusive: “He hasn’t com- 
plained to me about it, so it must be very good.” 





Before we leave the subject of Parliament and its achievementg 
we may remind our readers of how the projects for meeting ths 
registration problems now stand. The Act for keeping Parliament 
in being in spite of the Parliament Act has been passed, but ths 
proposed legislation in regard to the register has been dropped, 
or rather postponed, till October, when it is hoped that a 
solution may be found. 


The Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the shooting 
of Mr. Sheehy Skeffington, Mr. Dickson, and Mr. MacIntyre, began 
its sittings in Dublin on Wednesday. We cannot find space to 
summarise the evidence here, but we may say that the fact, good 
in itself, that the evidence is to be given in open court, punctuated 
by the caustic comments of Mr. Healy, and will so obtain the widest 
possible publicity, adds strong support to what we have said in 
our leading article on “‘ The Great Comedy.” Owing to a mixture 
of “ the desire not to give pain to our Irish fellow-subjects” and 
general muddleheadedness, we have reached the following situation, 
All the evidence which shows the base, bloody and brutal behaviour 
of the rebels has been carefully shrouded and kept from publio view 
until the world has really begun to believe that we made an un. 
provoked attack upon the gentle and kind-hearted Sinn Feiners 
of Dublin. The only enquiry which has been conducted in publio 
is the one which concerns the lunatic acts of an officer whose mental 
equilibrium had been completely destroyed by shell-shock at the 
front. As a cynic might say, the British Government only allow 
publicity when it may do them an injury. When it would help 
them they imvoke impenetrable secrecy. We say this not as 
advocates of secrecy. We are strongly in favour of publicity. All 
we ask is that the secrecy should not be so entirely one-sided, 


Sir Charles Monro, the very distinguished General who has 
been in command of an Army in France, who has held, that is, a 
position in the military forces of the nation second only to that of 
the Commander-in-Chief at the front, has been appointed Com. 
mander-in-Chief in India. Sir Charles Monro succeeds General Duff, 
who returns to England to give evidence before the Mesopotamia 
Commission in regard to the action of the Indian Governmes:. 
Though the presence of Sir Charles Monro in Europe might have 
proved of the greatest importance had ill-health or accident tempo- 
rarily deprived our armies of the service of Sir Douglas Haig, wo 
feel sure that the Government were right in sending him to India, 
In a war like the present you cannot sterilise too many good men aa 
under-studies. 


We fecl sure that Sir Charles Monro will do the work required of 
him in India with that devotion to the public service and that 
sound sense and capacity which have marked the various phases of 
his previous career. The nation kas not forgotten what it owes him 
for the admirable report on the position at Gallipoli and for tho 
masterly way in which he organized the evacuation of the Peninsula. 
That was a great military feat. But perhaps an even greater 
achievement was the display of moral courage required to report in 
the sense in which he reported. Sir Charles Monro is undoubtedly 
one of the best liked and most sincerely respected men in the 
British Arnry. In a profession which is keenly critical it is rare 
indeed to hear his name uncoupled with high commendation. 


The Government have threatened a definite act of reprisal in 
the case of German N.C.O.’s who are pris ners of war. In Germany 
British N.C.O. prisoners have been brutally ill-treated for refusing 
to work, in gross violation of the agreement on the subject. The 
German Government : ave therefore been informed that if they 
refuse to abide by the agreement the British Government “ will, 
to their regret, be compelled to adapt their treatment of German 
N.C.O.’s to that accorded to British N.C.O.’s.” If there are to 
be reprisals this is, of course, the least objectionab‘e form. There 
is no suggestion whatever of causing suffering to innocent persons, 
but only of withdrawing from them the right to refuse to work. 
We can only judge of the wisdom of the departure by the results. 
But we confess that, apart from all other sides of the question, we 
doubt the efficacy of reprisals. It is a slippery slope on which we 
set foot, and we have some misgivings. 


We are glad to say that the Cabinet after all refused to be 
“ filmed ” at a Council in order to supply a turn at the “ Movies.” 
It is easy to imagine how the unfortunate proposal came about. 
Some seductive impresario, whether amateur or professional, 
pointed out that if only the Cabinet would allow a camera to be put 
up in the room while they were at work, the film would have a huge 
vogue as a topical war picture, and charitable objects would profit 
to the extent of thousands of pounds. The majority of the Cabinet 
seem at first to have assented. After all, they thought, these are 
not the times to refuse to help in any way you can, and though this 
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may be a strange way it will bring in the money. If the whole thing 
had been done on the spur of the moment it might have passed 
without much comment. But it was not a proposal that bore 
talking about. “If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
it were done quickly.” Directly it was talked about it was 
universally seen that an indiscretion—a virtuous indiscretion no 
doubt—had been committed. It would not do for the Cabinet to 
be “ presented * in a film which “ featured” this, that and the 
other, and in the result awarded, by odious comparison, the palm 
of art to Charlie Chaplin. 

London during the past week has been greatly stirred by the 
public exhibition of the cinema films of the Battle of the Somme, 
shown at thirty-four theatres and halls. Excellent are the films 
which show the life immediately behind the trenches, the battalions 
marching up to the front to go into action, the great guns at their 
dread work, and the scenes of desolation created by our artillery 
and by the assaults which drove the Germans from their trenches 
at places like Fricourt. On a totally different plane, however, is 
the picture which exhibits the actual attack. To begin 
with we see the men lined up with their faces almost pressed against 
the brown wall of the firing trench. Then suddenly comes an anima- 
tion that is amazing beyond words. At the given signal the men 
go over the parapet. It would be indeed a cold heart that could 
resist the thrill of battle that rushes upon one from the shivering 
ecreen. In the right-hand corner of the picture one of the 
brown-clad, helmeted men, just as he tops the parapet, instead 
ef going over, slides back flattened out with arms extended against 
the wall of the trench—the first life sacrificed in thatassault. Itisa 
wonderful example of how far reality—remember this is no arranged 
piece of play-acting but a record taken in the agony of battle— 
transcends fiction. We may feel sure that in an arranged picture 
the artists would not have been content to show us one man killed. 
Four or five would have been told off to perish in mimic dissolution. 
Infinitely more moving and more tregic is the solemn isolation 
of the one dead soldier. 

It seems in a sense horrible to write in this cold-blooded way 
about one who was once a moving, breathing man, one who at the 
moment recorded in this particular attack gave his life for us and 
for all we hold dear. And yet we venture to say that though our 
words may seem callous, no one who sees the picture will 
feel that the gallant soldier who met his death on the 
parapet is dishonoured by such commemoration. Certainly 
there was nothing but the deepest sense of respect for a brave 
soldier shown by the audience when the present writer saw the 
flm. After all, the moving picture is but a new kind of writing, 
anew way of describing and recording human action. We should 
none of us think it cold-blooded to read some cye-witness’s account 
of how the men went over the parapet and how one man in the 
very act of climbing received a bullet or scrap of shrapnel in the head 
and how he feil back into the trench, cut off at the very moment 
when the warrior’s exaltation is at its height. 





We must note one extraordinary feature of the scene. The men 
go over exactly as if they were engaged in a race. Not only is 
there no straggling, no slightest sign of reluctance to enter the 
valley of the shadow, but a visible eagerness not to be last over 
which literally takes away one’s breath. To talk about the men 
being like dogs straining at the leash is utterly inadequate. What 
one sees is indeed a glorious example of the true and inner 
meaning of military discipline. The company, or rather section, has 
one heart in it, The men are moved by exactly the same impulse, 
have the same aim and act in the same way. It is not competition 
but something nobler and even keener—the spirit of chivalrous 
co-operation. All together and all for the honour of the regiment 
and the love of the Mother country. That is what sends them up, 
bound with the glorious bond of brotherhood. 


On Seturday last Lord Derby made an exceedingly interesting 
speech at Southport at a Council Meeting of the Lancashire Division 
of the National Unionist Association. He was a firm believer, he 
said, in the attitude that Sir Edward Carson had taken up 
in regard to the Home Rule negotiations. He also declared that 
Mr. Redmond had shown patriotism equal to anything that had 
been shown by the politicians of this country. The Home Rule 
Act, he went on, was on the Statute Book and not a man in his 
belicf would vote for wiping it off. Therefore he asked whether 
we could not arrange terms acceptable to both partics. States- 
manship in this country would indeed be barren if they could not 
before the end of the war come to a satisfactory arrangement in 
regard to Ireland. When the war was ended the country was 
mot going back to the old political party system. The Empire had 








been brought together by the war and must be kept together in 
peace, 





With the spirit in which Lord Derby spoke we are in sympathy. 
Nothing would please us better than to see an agreement on the 
Irish question and a settlement analogous to that made in South 
Africa. We must confess, however, that with the best will in the 
world we cannot manage to be as optimistic as Lord Derby. The 
course of the last four months has proved that though the National- 
ists can have a National Parliament in Dublin whenever they like, 
with the six-county area of Protestant Ulster exempted, they 
cannot have it at all without such exemption. But these four 
months have also shown that for one reason or another the Irish 
Nationalists will not hear of Home Rule unless they can include 
the six-county area. Though the true issue was a little concealed 
and the disputed point appeared to be the retention of the Irish 
Members in absurdly inflated numbers, what really defeated the 
compromise was the determination of various sections of the 
Nationalists not to have Home Rule unless the Dublin Parliament 
had absolute authority throughout the island. 

The fixed resolve of the people of the six-county area to obtain 
exclusion, that is to apply the Home Rule principle to themselves, 
was evidently regarded by the Home Rulers of the South and West 
with the utmost detestation. That the Ulster Protestants in the 
six counties should dare to choose their own way of government 
appeared to the majority of Celtic Roman Catholic Irishmen as 
nothing but the foulest treason. As long as this mood lasts Home 
Rule is clearly impossible. But does not all this prove, as we 
have said a thousand times in these pages, that, be the fact 
pleasant or unpleasant, the Act of Union remains the only 
practical method of regulating the relations between the two 
Irelands and the two Islands? It is the only key that fits 
the lock. 


In a letter in our Correspondence columns, Dr. Field asks us, 
in regard to a statement made by us as to the comprehensiveness 
of the National Church: “ Do you really mean a thing of which 
every Englishman is not only potentially but actually a member 
by virtue of his nationality and without satisfying any other 
condition whatsoever? That, permit me to say, would not be a 
Church. If there are conditions of any sort, then the Church 
must so far be exclusive.” We say, and we have ample 
warrant, that all Englishmen and Englishwomen who profess 
and call themselves Christians are not merely potential but actual 
members of the Church which is legally the nation on its spiritual 
and religious side. The law as Fuller said will “ un-Church” 
noman. That is why no stronger or harsher word is used to describe 
members of the various English Sects than “‘ Nonconformists”— 
persons who voluntarily do not conform to the regulations of the Act 
of Uniformity and other Acts under which the Church of England is 
“by law established.” 


If Dr. Field tries to un-Church any of his parishioners—i.e., 
denies them the right to take their legitimate part in the services 
of the National Church—and an aggrieved parishioner takes the 
case into Court Dr. Field will find that our view is the correct one. 
The only exception we can think of would be that of a man who had 
openly depraved and denied the Royal Supremacy in causes eccle- 
siastical—but he would be far more likely to be an Anglican 
Extremist than a Nonconformist. Woe are interested to note that 
Dr. Field cannot conceive of a Church that does not exclude some- 
one. It is the fault of all bureaucrats lay and ecclesiastical. A 
wit once said that no French official ever felt happy unless he 
could stand at the end of a passage and bawl out, “On ne passe 
pas.” Every “good Churchman” believes he has the keys of 
Heaven and yet apparently longs “to shut the Gates of Mercy on 
mankind.” We are no learned theologians, like Dr, Field, but 
mere ignorant laymen, yet we cannot so read the Gospel of Christ, 





We are very glad to record that the Central Association of Volun- 
teer Training Corps, which has presided over the fortunes of the 
Volunteers and brought them safely through evil and discouraging 
times, has been asked to continue in existence now that the Volun- 
teers are directly under the War Cflice. The Association will be 
known in future as “ The Central Association of Volunteer Regi- 
ments.” Its functions will, of course, be modified, but it will act 
as an advisory body to the War Office, will train Volunteer officers, 
hold periodic conferences, and conduct recruiting work. Lord 
Desborough and Mr. Percy Harris, to whom Volunteers owe so much, 
will represent the War Office on the Committee, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BED-ROCK OF WAR. 


—_— week has been a good one on the Western front. 

Both we and the French have made advances which, if 
not very great in themselves, when added together and joined to 
the advances made in previous weeks, show a very considerable 
amount of attrition in our favour. What is more important is 
that our new gains are distinctly promising for the future. 
For example, we are slowly and surely making our way round 
Thiepval.. The last telegrams on Thursday indicate that our 
position to the south of the village has been improved by the 
eapture of another two hundred yards of German trench. 
There are, of course, many slips between the cup and the lip, 
but in view of the local circumstances it is difficult to see how 
the Germans can much longer avoid the dilemma of either 
abandoning the position at Thiepval or running the most 
serious risk of being cut off. 

But though the position in the West is as far as it goes 
quite satisfactory, the Secretary of State for War was quite 
right to remind the British people that they have not broken 
the German lines and not accomplished anything which will 
oblige the Germans to carry out more than local retirements, 
not done anything, in fact, which makes the enemy’s position 
in Belgium precarious. Mr. Lloyd George was equally wise in 
hinting, as ho very plainly did hint, that the hardest part of 
the war is yet to come, the zy which will require most 
coolness, courage, and above endurance on the part of 
the Nation. But while we endorse this warning to the 
full, it must not be supposed that we have any fear of 
the country shaming us through want of heart. The 
British people are tuned to an heroic measure and will 
not fail, be the final agony of the war never s0 acute. 
Our women and old men, our boys and our girls will 
hold their line at home as firmly as the younger men 
abroad. But though we are absolutely convinced of this 
we do not forget that the making and the maintaining of war 
by a nation “‘ demands an art” just as much as does the conduct 
of ordinary life. It is not enough merely to have a brave 
spirit. To make full use of that spirit and to get full 
advantage out of it communities need to be instructed and 
advised, need to learn how to meet and endure unbowed the 
buffetings of fate. They may sincerely mean to back up their 
soldiers and most of all the man who has supreme comniand 
in the field, for on him rests an Atlas weight of responsibility. 
Yet it may well be that when a moment of great and special 
stress comes, they will not know how to make that 
support effective. They may, unless they are forewarned, 
get bewildered and listen to the shrill voices of false 
advisers and so impede, not help, where help is most needed. 

We can best explain what we mean as to the risk and 
danger of public support failing our commanders in the 
field at the critical moment, by saying something of the 
nature of the war in its present stage. We are fighting 
and are bound to fight in the West under conditions 
supremely difficult for the attacking force. As a rule 
in war the bowling has a great advantage over the 
batting, but it happens that the newest fashion in combat 
has given a great temporary advantage to the defence. 
To break # trench line which rests like that of the Germans 
on the sea and on a neutral country is a task demanding almost 
superhuman efforts, and yet it must be attempted and accom- 
plished unless we wish the war to drag on for another three 
years, drag on until attrition has done its dire work, and done it, 
alas, on us and our Allies almost as much as on our enemies. 
We have come down to the bed-rock of war, that bed-rock 
which is much more quickly and easily reached in sea than 
in land fighting. On land elaborate systems of strategy and 
tactics and the innumerable possibilities of attack and defence 
somewhat obscure the elemental fact so visible at sea, that in 
the last resort you will not win in war unless you find out the 
enemy’s forces, bring them to action and destroy them. 
That is the necessary, the essential, thing. But this means 
first, last and all the time that you have got to go where the 
enemy’s armies are, It is no use to say that they are in an 
impregnable place, and that it would be much wiser to fight 
them somewhere else, and to try to devise schemes for that 
purpose. There may be cases, and the present is one of them, 
in which there is no possibility of forcing the enemy to fight 
on your ground, and where in order to beat him you must 
engage him in his so-called impregnable fortress. To smash 
him you have got to fight tactically at a disadvantage. Here 
is the situation with which Sir Douglas Haig is faced. His 





gallant and most able predecessor was, during the greatap 
part of his command, in the position now occupied * the 
Germans. He was on the defensive and holding the British 
line against the Germans, and magnificent was the way iy 
which he accomplished his duty. In spite of the smallness 
of his force and the want of munitions, he resisted the furious 
hammer-strokes of the Germans even when they outnumbered 
him by five to one. But though it is we who now have the 
superiority in men and in munitions, a far harder task is upon 
Sir Douglas Haig. He has, not, of course, by one actiog 
or in one sae 5, by a series of actions, and bya persistent 
prosecution of the war, to destroy in their trenches that 
portion of the German Army to which the British are opposed. 
And this may prove, nay, is almost bound to prove, not merely 
a very slow process but one involving a terrible loss of life, and 
a loss of life which, owing to its concentration on small plots 
of ground, will necessarily offer a spectacle tragic beyond 
previous human experience. 

When this point is reached will be the time when the Com. 
mander-in-Chief will want the support of public opinion here, 
and when we shall every one of us want to steel our nerves to 
a degree of endurance far beyond anything which we have been 
called upon to exercise up till now. No ono, of course, wants 
to see, and no one with the present Commander-in-Chief in 
authority is ever likely to see, men sacrificed wantonly, or 
butchered because the supreme command has not taken the 
trouble to devise means for making our assaults as little bloody 
as possible. We must not forget, however, that if we are to beat 
the Germans we are bound to make great and terrible sacrifices, 
We must also not forget that at the moment when those great 
sacrifices are being made we are more than likely to find that 
the nerves of a certain number of people will give way and 
that there will be fierce and angry calls to stop the useless 
expenditure of life—to find someone who will perform the 
operation with less loss of blood and less infliction of agony. 
Then will come the moment when the best part of the nation 
must see to it that the awful surgery of war shall not be 
judged by the amount of blood that is shed or by the - 
inflicted, but by the results. To leave an operation half- 
performed from so-called humanitarian reasons may be the 
cruellest as well as the most foolish of acts. General Grant 
was called a butcher, and very possibly was not as careful as 
he ought to have been of his men, but in any case Mr. Lincola 
and his Government, in spite of the criticisms that were brought 
against their Oseumanter-tn-Ohiel becauso of his alleged 
reckless waste of human life, supported him, and he won this 
war. We may hope that such accusations will never be 
brought against Sir Douglas Haig—they have certainly not 
been brought yet, and as far as we can see there is not the 
slightest indication that they are going to be brought. But 
if they are brought, let the British people take instant 
warning and let them remember that their duty is not to 
flinch, not to embarrass the Commander-in-Chief by cries of 
“ This slaughter is more than we can endure,” but to make up 
their minds to see the thing through whatever it costs in 
tears, in blood, in human anguish. Let them remember 
also that the last pull on the rope is always the hardest pull 
of all, the pull which tends to cut the fingers to the bona 
But only a fool throws all his previous efforts away because 
he cannot endure the pain. 





THE SITUATION IN THE BALKANS. 


5 te great question of Salonika is about to be brought te 
the test. Before long we shall have clear evidence 
whether it was right or wrong to go to Salonika, and we have 
little doubt ourselves that it will be proved that the 
decision was wise. We know all that can be said about 
the dispersion of energy and the folly of a policy of petite 
paquets, but we believe that the Salonika adventure will turn 
out in its broad results to be a grand paquet. In any case, 
there must have been a majority in favour of the plan in the 
Council of the Allies, and that really settles the question. The 
military unity of the Allies is so tremendously valuable in its 
broad workings that even if in the process of attain- 
ing it errors had to be accepted—certain parties to the 
Alliance very clearly perceiving them to be errors—the unity 
would still be worth buying at the price a thousand times 
over. But as we have said, we do not believe that an error 
has been committed. The presence of the Allies at Salonika 
has obviously saved Greece from the fatal direction of wrong- 
headed leaders. It has saved the course of Balkan afiairs 
from all the repercussions of a false act by Greece. It has 
prevented the Germans from descending upon Sslonika and 


establishing a submarine base there. It is a visible pledge of 
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vast political importance that the Allies mean to prevent 
Germany from devouring the Balkan nationalities in her 
projected giant-stride to the East. And finally, the presence 
of the Allies means a great military camp established athwart 
the line of that advance. It must be a constant nightmare 
to the Germans. No German who travels in the Balkanzug 
ress can fail to think of that menace on his flank, and to 
reflect that his visions of the Mittel Europa of the future are 
still subject to the sanction of the Allies. The geo-political 
destiny of Germany with which orotund German political 
hilosophers console themselves and their attentive readers 
not, after all, so very consoling while that wretched foothold 
of the Allies at Salonika has to be painted the wrong colour 
en the war maps. The natural strength of the Salonika 
ition, with its circumambient hills and lakes and rivers, 
a great that the Germans and Bulgarians did not dare to 
attack it even when the defences were only being prepared. 
And now they have a proper dread of the expansive forces 
which may be extruded from that mysterious and haunting 
fortress of hills which have the supply-giving sea behind them, 
and on the sea the ships of the Allies commercing freely with 
all the world. 


We have all been wondering what would happen at Salonika, 
and now the curtain rises. As long ago as July 30th a Russian 
detachment began landing, to be followed on August 10th 
by the disembarkation of the first transport-loads of an 
Italian detachment. Still later an Albanian force arrived. 
We cannot be wrong in assuming that the diverse assembly of 
troops at Salonika—British, French, Russian, Italian, Serbian 
snd Albanian—is not there for nothing; indeed, that it is 
there for some considerable purpose. From all accounts the 
Greeks at Salonika are very friendly to the Allies, and certainly 
they have plenty of opportunities for gaining their impressions 
et close quarters ; but if there were any who were disposed to 
doubt they must have been greatly moved by the spectacle 
of the Russian soldiers being received as they landed, with 
the benedictions of the Orthodox Church. The Greeks must 
have pondered on the identity of their own and the Russian 
religious communions, and have seen even more meaning in 
the picturesque ritual than was visible to other bebolders. 
Those who have watched the annual blessing of the sea in a 
fishing village of Brittany may, perhaps, have some idea of 
the ceremony at Salonika. As for the Italians the significance 
of their advent is still more remarkable. Only three months 
sgo it would have seemed incredible that the Italian Govern- 
ment could spare troops to go to Salonika. The Austrian 
threat on the Italian frontier was still very real, and it was 
very doubtful whether the Italian Government could consent 
to a move which is almost the equivalent of the lacking 
declaration of war against Germany. It is true that at 
Balouika the Italians are now face to face only with 
Bulgarian soldiers, but no one knows for certain that the 
Bulgarians may not soon be stiffened by German troops or 
perhaps be entirely, instead of partly, controlled by German 
eficers. The unity of the Allies is complete indeed when 
Italy can confidently take away troops from the engrossing 
enterprise of marching on Trieste. 


All that is now becoming clear to us must have been clear 
for some weeks to the watching Bulgarians. They evidently 
feared that they were about to be attacked, and inspired by 
German principles of the offensive-defensive they decided to 
anticipate the Allies. That is the meaning of the recent 
Bulgerian activity. The Bulgars have been claiming large 
terntorial gains, but the fact is that they have taken nothing 
that they have not been free to take for months past. It is 
easy for the fox to raid the Greek hen-roost when the farmer 
has decided in advance to let the fox do what it likes. 
The chief Bulgarian advance has, in fact, been east of the 

truma, the river at which the military responsibility of the 
Allies seems to end. We guard the bridges across the river, 
but have no immediate concern with what occurs on the 
ether side, though we could scarcely be indifferent to the 
fate of Kavalla, the only good port between Salonika and 
the Dardanelles. It is one of the most curious of ironies, 
and one, we should think, that can hardly be lost on 
the Greek people, that the Bulgarians are now being 


officially allowed to invade the territory which would 
have been the subject of bargaining with Bulgaria 
or a most fruitful purpose if M. Venizelos had 


had his way. He wanted to restore the Balkan League, and 
he might have done so if the Greck Government bad 
€raceiully made the small concessions (in order to win much 
greater ones for Greece) which they are now, under the 
stress of circumstances, allowing the Bulgarians to grab for 
themceives. Although uo official resistence is being made 





to the Bulgarian incursion in Greek Macedonia, on the ground 
that the Germans and Bulgarians—renowned as the keepers 
of pledges—have promised to restore to Greece all the places 
occupied for temporary military reasons, some unofficial 
resistance is actually being offered by local Greek commanders. 
These men cannot tolerate the act of yielding to their hereditary 
enemy, and are gathering round them as many volunteers as 
they can for the defence. We read of some hundreds of Greek 
volunteers being raised at Salonika. Thus Greece is reverting 
at the moment to the position of affairs before the masterly 
hand of M. Venizelos gathered up all the scattered and 
variously applied energies of the nation. Before the Balkan 
War irregular volunteers made a hobby of striking at the 
encmies of their country, generally at the cost of great ultimate 
embarrassment to their Government. It was an irregular 
raid across the frontier of Thessaly which provoked the 
Turks, for example, into declaring war in 1897, when war 
was the last thing desired by the Greek king. But perhaps 
the most curious irony of all in this strange situation is that 
the Gounarist newspapers in Greece magnily the “ victories ” 
of the Bulgarians in order to disparage the strength of the 
Allies. A Greek exalting at his own expense the prowess of 
a Bulgar is enough to make the Shipka Pass come to Olympus, 
ike Birnam Wood to Dusinane. 

It will be intensely interesting to see what happens wher 
the Bulgarians recognize that they are fighting against the 
Russians, the creators and the chief protectors of their nation, 
It will be one of the dramatic confrontations of history. 
One wonders what the feelings of Bulgarians will be who remem 
ber the history of forty years ago when Russia sacrificed more 
than a hundred thousand men—huge losses in those days— 
and spent £120,000,000 for the sake of the Bulgarian people. 
Russia took up arms for Christian Bulgaria then in a passion of 
unselfish enthusiasm which carried the Russian people away. 
The issue must soon be joined. For ourselves we regard it 
as a convenience that the Bulgars should come to meet the 
Allies rather than leave it to the Allies to search them out 
in very difficult country. If they come further, the Serbians, 
on the Allied left along the Moglena Hills, the French 
in the middle along the Belashitza Kange, and the British 
on the Struma will be simultancously engaged in the next 
few days. To immobilize practically the whole Bulgarisn 
Army by holding it to its ground will be a great service to 
the Allies’ united plan of campaign. If more than that should 
be accomplished—well, it will be all very positive gain. 

A GREAT COMEDY. 

UT for the tragic side of the Irish Rebellion, and the 
fact that we are engaged in the greatest struggle 

that the world has ever seen, and in defending a cause in 
which the issue is, Shall liberty or tyranny prevail on the 
face of the earth? there would be something exceedingly 
comic in the way in which the Irish Nationalists are taking 
advantage of British stupidity, With an impudence that 
is positively magnificent, they are persuading thé world 
that the British people and Government are a kind of grisly 
ogre who last April suddenly turned in savage and surly bru- 
tality upon the unfortunate and unoffending Irish people and 
smote them between the eyes with his club—smote them 
for no reason except the wantonness of his own vileness 
and cruelty. Further, the patriots of Ireland are busy 
persuading the Neutral world, and especially America, that 
we have inflicted almost intolerable miseries upon Ireland, 
and that thet wretched country in her distress needs aid 
from American purses almost more than Belgium, Poland, 
or Serbia. Yet, as a matter of fact, as “ Ulsterwoman” 
points out in an admirable letter which stands at the head 
of our correspondence columns this week, there is not a 
grain of truth in the whole of this tearful story. Ireland, 
instead of needing money or being in distress, was never more 
prosperous than she is at this moment. The farmers are 
getting the whole of the benefit of the enormous rise in agri- 
cultural prices, for their rents neither have risen, nor can 
rise, in proportion. Further, owing to the fact that Ireland 
is exempted from the Compulsory Service Act, and that, im 
spite of what moderate Nationalists may say, recruiting 
except in Protestant North-East Ulster has been of an 
exiguous character, there is an abundance of labour in 





Ireland. It is quite a difficult job to bo unemployed in 
Ireland just now. Instead of the farmer being put to the 
greatest straits to keep his stock on the land and to gather 


in his crops—as farmers are in England and Scotland—he 


has a magnificent market and no difficulties of a parallel 
kind. To point to Ireland as a ruined land, and to collect 
money from the people of Celifornia or Wisconsin on such 
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@ plea, is literally the most ramp | farce that the world 
has ever beheld. Only Irishmen would have dared to mount 
such a monstrosity on the world’s stage. 


. 


What is even more ridiculously unjust than the tale of 
Ireland’s distress is the legend, which is A being industriously 
Regen upon the American people, that the Irish people have 

en smitten in their bloom by the vengeful tyrants of Britain. 
If the American people, in lieu of listening to the sentimental 
balderdash with which they are too often fed, would examine 
the facts for themselves, they would soon see that instead of 
being brutally aggressive we have been supinely gentle and 
humane. Instead of *‘ goading the people of Ireland into revolt 
by our cruelty and despotism,” what we have done has been to 
encourage, almost to incite, them to take advantage of our 
weakness. Under the Birrell régime we allowed anybody 
who called himself a Nationalist, and professed to be a deeply 
wronged patriot, to do whatever he liked. The only people 
against whom we officially did show anger and resentment 
were those Ulster people who refused to be forced out of the 
Union and deprived against their will of citizenship in the 
United Kingdom. 

When the war came we used stern language to our own 
people if they did not quickly enough answer the call of the 
recruiting sergeant, but in the case of Ireland we deliberately 
pretended that the Celtic Irish were doing their part, when it 
was obvious to everyone that, rightly or wrongly, they were 
doing nothing of the kind and that the percentage of enlistment 
in counties like Cork, Kerry, and Clare was derisory com- 

ated with enlistment in, say, Inverness-shire or Berkshire. 
ut that was not enough. Then came the Irish revolt. 
When it came we were inaugurating the final stages of 
our struggle with Germany, and it was all-important that 
the national energy should not be deflected by any outside 
considerations. It was essential to the conduct of the war 
that every part of the United Kingdom should co-operate 
against the foe. The Irish extremists, in concert with the 
tyrants of Germany, the men who had dealt the most awful 
blows ever dealt to small nationalities—witness Belgium, 
Serbia, Montenegro, and Poland—chose that moment to 
stab us in the back. Taking advantage of our leniency in 
the matter of bearing arms, they massacred in the streets of 
Dublin and elsewhere men who wore the nation’s uniform, 
whether as soldiers or policemen, wounded privates, or 
members of an authorised Volunteer Training Corps. We 
use the word “ massacre” deliberately, for massacre it was. 
If after issuing their proclamations the Sinn Feiners had 
warned the olilens and the police to withdraw from the 
streets, and had given them some reasonable time to do so, 
it would not have been fair to use the word “ massacre.” 
Rebellion would not have been turned into murder. Instead, 
after a certain moment on the morning of last Easter Monday, 
unsuspecting soldiers and policemen were slain in cold blood by 
bloodthirsty snipers who picked them off from points of com- 
parative safety, such as roofs and upper windows. But this 
cold-blooded killing, without any kind of warning such as 
would turn the slayer into a belligerent and give him some of 
the rights of war, by no means exhausts the whole tale of 
Sinn Fein infamy. The rebels in Dublin after the first few 
hours were kept too well occupied in holding their defensive 
positions against our troops to have much time for vindictive 
homicide. In certain country districts, however, policemen 
were trapped by the rebels, and it is said that there were no 
less than twelve cases of cold-blooded and deliberate murder. 

If anyone was goaded into bloodshed it was not the Irish 
rebels but the British Government. As a rule they were 
only too anxious to clutch at any excuse for not dealing firmly 
with the revolters. When circumstances forced their instru- 
ments, i.e., the soldiers and police, to hit back and defend 
themselves, the defence was always carried out with an air of 
apology. And here we may note how very differently the 
American Government and the American people dealt with 
their Irish revolters during the Civil War, for, strangely enough, 
President Lincoln, just like our Government, had at the very 
crisis of the Civil War, and when the fate of the world hung 
in the balance, to meet a blow from an assassin’s dagger aimed 
at the nation’s heart. Just as an Irish meb rose in Dublin, 
so an Irish mob rose in New York to resist the compulsory 
military service which Lincoln, herein unlike Mr. Asquith, 
did not hesitate to apply to the full to the Irish citizens of the 
Union. The mob in New York, like the mob in Dublin, slew 
and burnt, but the demeanour of the United States Government, 
when it took action, was very much sterner than ours. The 
troops when they got to work literally swept the streets clear 
with their death-dealing volleys. Practically no prisoners 


were taken, but certainly a thousand and probably double 








that number of insurgents were killed in the streets. To make 
the analogy complete, the Roman Catholic archbishop ig 
New York, as soon as the rebellion was over, gave an address 
very like those given by certain Irish prelates within the 
last few months. The archbishop told the ex-rebels, stil] 
somewhat sore from the treatment they had received from the 
New York Militia, that they had once more shown the world 
the bravery of Irishmen. Though he kept within the law of 
treason, he conveyed the impression that the men who had 
brought such welcome aid to the Confederates, and had dealt 
so cruel a blow to Mr. Lincoln’s Government, had earned the 
respect of the world in general. 

True Americans, except in the South, felt nothing but 
horror at the action of the Irish mob in New York. Yog 
now Americans are being actually persuaded that we had 
no right to take the mild measures which we took in 
putting down the Sinn Fein rebellion, although if Case. 
ment and his German sympathizers had been able to bri 
off their plot it would in all probability have ended in a Celtia 
jacquerie throughout Ireland—a jacquerie in which isolated 
Protestants in the South and West would have fared as they 
fared at the hands of the pikemen in 1798. How, it will be 
asked, is it that the Irish Aw have been given so flagrant an 
opportunity to mislead the American world in this respect 4 
Well may such a question be asked. The answer is, of course, 
that the British Government were misguided enough not te 
publish the facts in regard to the rebellion. Rather, they did 
their very best to hide the callousness and depravity with which 
the Sinn Feiners acted. In their anxiety, which we admit was 
per se by no means ignoble, to prevent ill-feeling, they actually 
allowed their enemies, treacherous not only in arms but in 
words, to persuade the world that the bloodshed was due not 
to those who really caused it but to those who were its victims, 
We had nothing to lose but everything to gain in the opinion 
of mankind by stating the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, but we have deliberately withheld the true 
story “‘ for fear of giving pain.” What is even more annoy- 
ingly stupid is the fact that we had not even the good sense te 
allow the courts-martial on the rebels to be held in public or, 
at any rate, to allow shorthand notes of the proceedings to be 
given to the world. The trials were conducted with the 
utmost care and the utmost fairness—witness the fact that 
though such an eminent counsel as Mr. Healy took part in 
them there was no complaint or protest made in regard to their 
——— Instead, however, of being told, as we ought to 

ave been, how the charge of treason and rebellion was proved 
against each condemned man, and how he paid the penalty 
which he would have had to pay in any country in the world 
for rebellion, we were merely told that so many rebels had 
been shot on such and such a morning. 


A great many people in this country, and still more ia 
America, had a picture placed before them of gallant and 
enthusiastic young men, poets and orators, being shot, 
although their only fault was a mistaken zeal for their native 
land. These men were represented as showing a chivalry 
which went far to absolve them frem their so-called crimes. 
As a matter of fact the men who were shot were the men who 
had incited to such cold-blooded murders as that of the 
policeman outside the Castle, the sniping of the two Lancers, 
or the killing of foot-passengers merely because they were ia 
khaki in the Dublin streets. Unless murder is always to go 
unpunished, provided some one will stick a label on it calling i 
Rebellion, the Dublin revolters met not with harshness but 
with justice and with mercy. For remember only some fifteen of 
the ringleaders suffered the supreme penalty. Since then the 
Government, rightly as we think, have been busy trying to find 
any and every excuse for letting off the misguided rank and 
file who surrendered and for sending them back to their homes. 
Nothing could have been less vindictive than the action of 
the British Government throughout the rebellion. If the 
Sinn Feiners want to know how a revolting province is treat 
on the Continent, let them enquire of their German friends 
and allies. 

No doubt a good many of our American readers whea 
they read these pages will say in bewilderment : “ But surely 
there must be some mistake. What you are telling us 
cannot be true. It is impossible that the British Govern 
ment should have behaved so foolishly as you allege. 
Why on earth should they have done so? What possible 
inducement was there for their action? They had some 
dreadful guilty secret to conceal or they would have spokea 
out long ago.” Strange as it may seem, all we have said is 
true. We are not in the secrets of the Government, but, as 
we have hinted above, we have little doubt that the reasom 
why the British Government have not told the story of the 
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revolt in its true terms and so amply vindicated themselves 
is that they were “ anxious not to give pain to poor Mr. 
Redmond,” who, we admit, has played a loyal and honourable 
though a somewhat weak part in our public life since the 
beginning of the war. The British Government felt that 
if they told the whole story it would be so discreditablo 
to the rebels and would create such a storm of well-founded 
indignation in England and Scotland that even the most 
moderate of the Nationalists would be unable to stand up 
against it. They, therefore, deliberately preferred to seo 
their own faces, and incidentally all British faces, blackened 
rather than that their old Parliamentary allies should suffer 
injury. Of such action we can only say: “ C’est magnifique, 
mais ce n’est pas la guerre.” 

Tho result of the Government’s wheezy attempt to play 
tho part of splendide mendaz has, of course, been a failure. 
They have not contrived to save the moderate Nationalists 
from political ruin end extinction, and they have managed 
to give the Sinn Feiners and other anti-British extremists a 
magnificent opportunity to turn the tables upon us, and 
to play the part of injured innocents. Yet all the time 
the hands of the innocents are dripping with the blood of 
innocent men foully slain. 


NATIONALITY AND EMPIRE. 


N Tuesday the Times published a remarkable letter 
( addressed to M. Henri Bourassa, the leader of the 
French-Canadian Nationalists, by his cousin, Captain Papineau. 
The letter is an appeal to M. Bourassa to revise his policy 
and to throw the weight of the French party which he leads 
in Canada on to the side of Great Britain and France. That 
there is good reason for this appeal is common knowledge. 
It is, of course, true that many French-Canadians, of whom 
Captain Papineau himsclf is one, have fought magnificently 
in the common cause. It is also true that many leaders of 
French-Canadian thought have warmly supported that 
cause in Canada. Yet, to quote Captain Papineau’s words :— 
“The fact remains that the French in Canada have not re- 
sponded in the same proportion as have other Canadian citizens, 
and the unhappy impression has been created that French- 
Canadians are not bearing their full share in this great Canadian 
enterprise.” For this deficiency Captain Papineau places 
ersonal blame upon M. Bourassa, and asks him whether he 
as seriously thought out the whole problem. 

When Great Britain became involved in war with Germany, 
of necessity Canada became a belligerent, whether she wished 
it or not, in the sense that her citizens were liable to be attacked 
by the German enemy of Great Britain, her coasts to be 
bombarded, her property to be destroyed. But under the 
free constitution of the British Empire Canada remained at 
liberty to decide for herself whether she would be an active 
or merely a passive belligerent. M. Bourassa was in favour 
of passivity. In criticism of that attitude Captain Papincau 
puts to M. Bourassa two alternatives from which there is no 
escape. In this life and death struggle cither Germany wins 
or Great Britain wins. If Germany were to win, then sooner 
or later Canada would become a German colony. Is that 
what M. Bourassa and the extreme party of French-Canadians 
which he leads desire? It certainly is not the desire of all 
French-Canadians. Speaking at Quebec at the beginning of 
the war, Mgr. Bruchesi, quoted in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
of July 15th, 1916, said :— 

“ Nous avons envers la couronne d’Angleterre des obligations saintes, 
et c’ost an devoir pour chacun de nous de seconder les Anglais dans leur 
héroique défense de la liberté. S‘ils étaient vaincus, les Allemands 
régneraicnt sur les bords du Saint-Laurent. Ecoutez-moi bien, Can- 
adions-Frangais ; je no yeux pas, quant & moi, devenir Allemand |!” 

We may, indeed, safely assume that neither M. Bourassa nor 
any French-Canadian wishes to become a subject of the 
German Empire. 

The alternative hypothesis is that Great Britain should win. 
In dealing with this hypothesis, Captain Papineau, himself a 
French-Canadian by origin, himself the grandson of a French- 
Canadian rebel against British rule, strikes a note which will 
find response throughout the whole British Empire. He 
says if Canada had stood aside, and if Great Britain had won 
without Canadian help, 

“Canada mizht still have retained hor liberties, and might with the 
tame froodom from extornal influences have continued her progress to 
material and political strength. But would you have been satisfied — 
you who have arrogated to yourself the high term of Nationalist 2? What 
of the soul of Canada? ... If we accept our libertics, our national life, 
from the hands of the English soldiers, if without sacrifices of our own 
Wwe profit by the sacrifices of the English citizen, can we hope ever to 
come a nation ourselves ?” 


osition which has been accepted by the vast majority of 

ritish subjects throughout the self-governing Dominions, 
There are, indeed, only two groups of opinion at home o# 
overseas where a distinct anti-British attitude has been dis- 
played during this gigantic struggle on which the fate of 
the whole Empire depends. These are the extreme Na- 
tionalist group in French-Canada and the extreme Nationalist 
group in Ireland. In both these cases, largely through 
historic accidents, nationality is based upon the spirit of 
antagonism rather than upon the spirit of unity. The 
dominant feeling of the extreme Irish Nationalist is hatred 
of England. There is no reason to believe that any such 
strong feeling exists in French-Canada, yet there is undoubtedly 
there also an anti-English feeling which keeps alive the 
particularist spirit on which M. Bourassa’s party is based. 
It would be idle to ignore the fact that the religious element 
plays a big part in both cases. The Irish Catholic has 
memories of long generations of Protestant persecution, 
and these he combines with memories of wrongs alleged to have 
been done by the “ English garrison.” The French-Canadiaa 
Catholic has local controversies about religious education and 
the use of the French language, and in addition he is affected 
by the fact that modern France is, or has been, anti-Catholic. 
Indeed, it is probable that the extreme French-Canadian 
Nationalist is almost more anti-French than anti-English. 


In both these cases the Nationalist feeling rests upon @ 
spirit of antagonism to another nationality. But is it 
possible to build up a nation upon an antipathy? Great 
nations are created by a positive spirit of patriotism which 
leads all the individuals in the nation to work together te 
help one another. If for this positive feeling of mutual 
help we substitute a negative feeling of antipathy to some- 
body else, no progress is possible. That in the last resort ia 
why the extreme Irish Nationalist remains in a backwater. 
His conception of creating his own nation begins and ends 
with hatred of England and of the British Empire, and ia 
a very much lesser degree a certain section of the 
Irench-Canadians appear to be possessed of the 
same mental habit. It is a pity that it should be so, 
but it is difficult to see how we on our side can de 
more than we have done to alter the position. Ireland 
has no material grievances, either constitutional or financial. 
She is over-represented, she is under-taxed, relatively te 
the rest of the United Kingdom. She has in every material 
sense a greater measure of self-government than either England 
or Scotland. But the men who profess to speak on behalf 
of Irish nationality have inherited a hatred of British rule, 
and no means has yet been devised for enabling them te 
relieve themselves of the damnosa hereditas. As long as they 
are cursed with this inheritance, they are to their own injury 
debarred from sharing in any conception of a more extended 
Imperial patriotism and their chance of progress as a separate 
nationality is nil. 

Apart from these two failures the British Empire can 
claim that it has built up a number of self-governing units 
in which particularist patriotism is reconcilable, and is 
fact is reconciled, with a wider Imperial patriotism. In the 
fina! resort this success is due to what we may fairly call 
the special English creed of tolerance. “ The expansion of 
England,” to use Professor Seeley’s phrase, has not been 
accompanied by any conscious desire to Anglicize the world 
as the Germans wish to Teutonize the world. Realizing our 
own dislike of coercion, we have in the main refrained from 
attempting to coerce other peoples. The result has been 
the building up of a multituds of separate groups which 
possess many of the qualities of distinct nationalities. The 
Englishman or the Scotsman who has settled in Canada is 
proud after a few years to call himself a Canadian, and we 
who have remained at home are proud that he should do 
so. From this point of view the very absence of some commoa 
name for all the subjects of the British Empire, though often 
deplored, is perhaps almost an advantage. Did such a name 
exist, we might get into the habit of applying it where it 
would be unwelcome, There is at least a danger that any 
attempt to impose a common name upon the inhabitants 
of the different parts of the United Kingdom and of the 
different self-governing Dominions would be resisted by 
those who take pride in the names of the nationalities to 
which they belong. Experience has shown that the absence 
of a common name involves no weakening of the spirit af 
common patriotism. We are in name Englishmen or Scots- 


men, Welshmen or Irishmen, Canadians, Australians, New 
Zealanders, or Afrikanders, but at heart—with very few 
exceptions—we are all one when the common interests of the 





The position could not have becn better put, and it is a 


Empire are involved. 
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SEAGULLS AND WHITE COIFFES AT CHELSEA. 
HATEVER may have been written about Chelsea, one thing 
can never yet have been told as it may be told now. Not 
Holbein biinself, not Sir Thomas More, not our old Carlyle can have 
seen, as we do with wondering eyes, the present aspects of the 
ancient hamlet. Chelsea has a history of its own and a cLaracter 
Bot to be overlooked; from the days when the great chancellor 
walked in his riverside garden, with Henry VIII. and Holbein 
among his guests, to those when our own old poet Carlyle (he was 
surely a poet rather than a philosopher) trod the ancient Chelsea 
pavements discoursing with his friends, alternately blessing and 
sarsing the times and the worlds beyond them. Not one of these 
patron saints of Chelsea can have seen as we do now, as Henry 
James also saw before he died (caring and helping to the last), the 
surrounding marks of heartfelt effort in our midst. 

All along the river banks, in the old streets and the modern 
dwellings, a newly created life is arising, a signal of hope in this 
terrible present; we become aware of some patient constancy 
spreading everywhere, fighting the woes of this abnormal hour. 
Marnest, merry Sir Thomas More, as Sidney Lee has shown him 
to us, would have liked to recognize these signs which are all around 
where was once his home. Not unlike the flights of the birds— 
ef the white gulls which have come of lato skimming across the 
water, or resting on the shores and barges that line the shore—we 
may also note the entrance of the white-coiffed nurses who have 
taken up their silent abode among us and who are to be seen passing 
quickly from one to another hospital on various duties and 
errands; the many children pushed and carried along the terraces 
may look alternately at the flying birds or the passing figures in 
their hospital dress. 

Men and women aro doing their best, the kindly spirit is moving 
im the darkness, the signs are with us of outward and visible grace. 
Take the noble pile of Crosby Hall, brought by a pious enter- 
prise, stono by stono, to the very spot where the ancient home of the 
Mores once stood. When Sir Thomas first sold it, in the City as 
we hear, he received in addition to the stipulated price that well- 
known fur coat in which he was afterwards brought to the scaffold, 
This fine hall, once his appurtenance, now stands a place of refuge 
and comfort for exiled Belgians, where they may bring their pretty 
children aud sweet-looking young mothers and daughters to a 
place of safety and escape from their terrible foes. 

Take again other pleasant dwellings on the Embankment, con- 
verted into hospitals and depots and stores of help by their owners. 
A little farther aficld is Mulberry Walk, out of Church Street— 
whether Sir Thomas and the false King, his master, ever paced it 
together I know not. But boundaries extend from memory to 
memory, as students of Mr. Blunt’s welcome works all know 
Holbein, who added to the ancient Chelsea church, has left his in- 
fiuence on more than one modern building, such as thatone we came 
spon in Mulberry Walk two days ago. Flags were flying from an 
open doorway; we passed through the hall and the busy rooms 
on the ground floor to an inner yard where some of the workers, 
resting for a few minutes, were sipping their tea in the shade of 
trees ; the group of women in their flapping white caps and working 
dresses made a pretty picture to behold. Other figures were to be 
seen up above through open windows; my own friends, Nora and 
Mary, from under the trees, came forward to welcome us and, like 
the ladies in The Pilgrim’s Progress, to refresh our spirits and to 
explain the sights we saw, and the meaning of one and another 
strange symbol. 

Nora and those who work with her, at the surgical appliances 
of this war workroom, have a special building set apart for making 
their mechanically adjusted splints and means for saving pain. 
Helpless limbs are supported, artificial strength is given until 
nature is able to take up the task once more, and to give new power 
to the failing hand or dropping foot. Nora told us with pleasure 
of one patient in Chelsea Hospital who had been chair-ridden for 
years and who, thanks to her cunning foot-supportcr, is able to 
walk a little again. Discoveries have been made of late and 
@octors find that for serious wounds open baths aro far more effica- 
cious than confining bandages. ‘These baths are made to fit the 
wounded limbs aud devised out of papicr miché covered with 
enamel! and costing pennies instead of the many shillings required 
for more elaborato vessels. As I looked round and about I was 
struck by the quiet absorption everywhere—pasting, moulding, 
fixing was going on. Some of the workers were wearing their 
pretty coifies over grey hair, there were also young ladies with 
shining locks, but all seemed equally interested and assiduous, 
losing no time, for they have much to do. In truth, more help is 


badly wanted, though it is work suited to all the hours of life 
and all sorts and conditions of women. 
Nora, who is an artist born, has put aside her gifts (as I hear 








other sculptors are doing) to mould for use and healing rather than 
for art. Her sister Mary, who has laid her pen away, took up the 
tale when Nora left us and showed us the many low rooms full of 
white cloths and bandages and careful working ladies. She told 
us of the constant applications for surgical requisites which come 
from every side and which they cannot fully comply with, alas} 
for they want helping hands no less than helping money. Lady 
members are gratefully received and taught, and are also asked to 
pay a shilling a week for their expenses. The house, No. 17, Mulberry 
Walk, has been lent to them by a soldier during the war, and her 
Majesty Queen Mary has been there and has pleased them all greatly 
by her approval. Anyone following after, as we did, will be certainly 
interested and may mark the odd symbols of goodwill to be found 
in the lists of the sympathizers. We read, for instance, of » 
thousand hot water botiles, of splints and pine dust, of soap and 
tow, and besides all we seo a note of sphagnum moss, that mystical 
beneficent natural remedy for the wounds and sufferings of men. 
It is found in the Scotch moors and in the Irish bogs and the Sussex 
woodlands; and for years the Germans, who knew of its power, 
imported It. Now it is prized by us and gathered carefully, with 
its roots, and dried and despatched by friends to the ladies in 
Mulberry Walk for their wounded in the hospitals, bringing ity 
mysterious qualities of mercy and healing hidden in the modest 
fibres. 

I have been moved to write of this particular altar erected in 
Mulberry Walk, but how many others are there in our midst from 
which the smoke is rising upwards? 

Annz Tuacxeray Rircars, 

[Readers of the Spectator who, after reading Lady Ritchie's 
article, wish to help on the good work at Mulberry Walk—we 
trust they will be both numerous and gencrous—should send 
their subscriptions to “The Honorary Treasurer, 17 Mulberry Walk, 
Church Street, Chelsea, S.W.” Cheques should be made payable 
to “The Surgical Requisites Association,” and crossed “ London 
County and Westminster Bank, Chelsea Branch.” —Ep. Speciator.] 





“BURY OR BURN.” 

HREE weeks ago we printed a letter describing the effort 
made by the Cumberland Education Authority to dissuade 
people from spoiling places of natural beauty—not to say disgracing 
themsclves—by damaging flowers and shrubs and leaving behind 
them a litter of paper, bottles, tins, orange-peel, banana skins, and 
soon. This Education Authority issued an exhortation to school- 
children, written by Canon Rawnsley, which it was suggested should 
not only be read but should be made the subject of an essay. The 
example, we hope, will be followed everywhere, for Canon Rawnsley 
is undoubtedly right in saying, as he did to a representative of the 
Observer last Sunday, that if education cannot cure the stupidity 
and vulgarity of making a litter nothing ever will. It would not 
be too early to begin in the winter to talk to children, in antici- 
pation of the summer, of the offensiveness of spoiling beautiful 
things for other people by damaging trees, carving their names on 
wood or stone, and leaving unsightly traces of their visit. By far 
tho greater part of the litter is made in the summer, but it would 
not be of much use to wait till the last moment to explain to children 
the reasons for not allowing paper, bottles and so forth to disfigure 
the open country. Children would be interested in being told 
during the winter of the places of beauty or historio interest 
within reach which they might visit the noxt summer, and the 
lesson of what they owe to such places would soak in gradually. 
Children think for months in advance of the summer holidays when 
they can roam freely and eat their meals in woods or on hill-sides 
or on the shores of lakes. Certainly, to make a horror of litter # 
part of elementary and secondary education is the cure for & 

notorious and disgusting nuisance, 

We need not think the cure the less effective because the worst 
litters are undoubtedly made by grown-up persons. Children when 
alone carry very modest meals and generally nothing to drink. 
They rely upon a chance drink of water. It is the people who 
come to scenes of natural beauty in brakes and chars-4-bancs who 
are guilty of the worst part of the mess. It is they who leave the 
bottles (having incurred the double guiltiness of breaking them 
first) and the newspapers and the sardine tins and the empty 
cigarette boxes. But even these people were children once, and 
presumably in a teachable state of innocence. The rule here as in 
so many other cases must be to “catch them young.” Then the 
future generation will not repeat the offences of their parents. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s play Milestones had a great success, presumably 
because it held the mirror up to us all. We saw generation giving 
place to generation and nobody, as it were, ever learning anything 
the conditions of life and the fashions changed, but the failure of 
one generation to understand the next continued unconquerable, 
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like the prejudices and the obstinacy which were the particular 
expression of it. But the failure, after all, was due to subtle causes, 
and no one can pretend that there is anything subtle in the recogni- 
tion that a noble sweep of down, or a golden shore bordering a loch, 
or a beech forest carpeted with mast, is made less beautiful if it is 
searified with odds and ends of refuse, and the sportive winds are 
Jaden with the daily issues of the Press. One often wonders out of 
sheer curiosity, without much hope of ever having the curiosity 
satisfied, what the state of mind of people must be who think it 
worth while to make a long journey to see a beautiful place and yet 
find nothing outrageous in throwing paper about and cutting their 
names on trees. Perhaps they understand in a vague way that the 
place is really beautiful in spite of the apparent contradictions of 
their conduct ; perhaps they only follow the fashion in going there 
because the chars-&-bancs run there. In any case they obviously 
have not a glimmering notion of what the elements of beauty are 
They have not even begun unconsciously to analyse them. The 
habit which spoils amenities even while it enjoys them is not very 
far removed from the practices which create slums. It is a popular 
delusion that a slum is necessarily made up of bad buildings. Anyone 
with seeing eyes may prove the contrary by looking about him in 
London. He will see Georgian private houses which are in slums, 
and he will see houses of almost exactly the same character in parts 
of London where the richest people live and pay enormous rents and 
high rates. The difference is in the habits of the people. A man or 
woman of taste, tidiness and cleanlincss—perhaps a very poor 
person indeed—can turn a ramshackle place into an enchanting 
home. But there are plenty of people who, if they had the chance, 
would turn Buckingham Palace into a slum in three weeks. 

The practice of Boy Scouts is a positive proof that instruction 
can do all that is required tc save scenery from disfigurement. It 
is a military rule that all camping or halting grounds must be left 
clean and tidy, and it is one of the rules which the Scouts have 
borrowed from soldiers with great profit. At least the Scout Master 
who allowed his boys to leave tell-tale messes behind them would 
write himself down as not knowing the very rudiments of his job. 
“Bury or burn” would be an excellent motto to spread in all 
the schools, Perhaps the instruction to burn seems rather danger- 
ous, because it is carelessness with matches that notoriously causes 
much destruction in long dry grass, or heather, or gorse. But 
we do not think it need be dangerous if it were explained that 
wherever a fire was lit for boiling water, paper, and such other 
litter as can be consumed easily, should always be burnt. Besides, 
children like keeping the fire going, and therefore it is not a bad 
policy to tell them that in using their refuse as fuel they are doing 
right. But they should not be allowed to think that paper may 
be left about because there is no fire. Everything can be buried. 
Turn up a turf, or dig with a knife a few inches into the ground, 
and refuse can be put out of sight where, if it is perishablo, it will 
rot and disappear. Not that it is a good plan to bury comparatively 
large things like bottles, and tins, and whole newspapers in much- 
frequented places. They should be carried away, or the cemetery 
will soon become overcrowded and the contents begin to return 
on our sight. But it is much better to bury things than to leave 
them lying about. “ Bury or burn” would be a very good rule 
to begin with, and the refinements of civilization might follow. 

Canon Rawnsley explained in the Observer that on the shores of 
Derwentwater circles of stones have been arranged for picnio fires, 
and he added that on the whole visitors were taking the hint and 
making use of them. Fires seemed to be seldom made elsewhere. 
Very different was his account of a visit to the beautiful piece of 
high ground at Thurstaston, overlooking the Dee, which has recently 
been given to the public by some generous donors, part of the land 
being presented by Mr. Paton as a memorial to his brother who 
fell in the war. This place is, moreover, of historical interest as 
it is believed to have been one of the holy places of the Vikings 
for the worship of Thor. Canon Rawnsley went to see the spot, 
full of appreciation of the great idea that men who had died for a 
beautiful land and its beautiful cause should be forever com- 
memorated by a beautiful scene. He says :— 

“TI went therefore with special interest down to Thurstaston, but the 
horrible litter that covered the whole of the top of that hill and its 

sautiful view-point was so distressing that I simply could not stay there. 
Where I sat I counted a hundred pieces of waste paper, and I watched 
the process by which this litter nuisance was mado, for I saw a picnic 
party unfolding papers one after the othor, and leaving them to be 
carried backwards and forwards by the winds, a perpetual reminder of 

83 selfishness and forgetfulness of what is due to our neighbour. 
t is not only at these public places of resort that this nuisance takes 

Here in the Lake Country on two occasions within the year 
Ave seen large motor-cars draw up by the sido of the road, and after 

they have gone on their way have found large sheets of paper pe = | 

their Provisions wero wrapped, etrewing the road with the papier 

Plates which were provided by the caterers of their lunch. 


purchased in memory of Miss Octavia Hill, where there are notices 
of the National Trust asking people not to leave litter about, a 
lady gathered up in Whitsun week three boxes full of broken bottles 
and three bushels of paper! Everyone can supply instances of 
this sort of thing from his own experience. A school teacher has 
made the excellent suggestion that wire baskets for refuse should 
be placed in all elementary schools. The baskets would be an 
object-lesson. They would be a permanent reminder of what they 
are meant for—a fact of which many children are quite unaware— 
and the reasons for not leaving paper about could thus he more 
easily impressed upon children. Teacing in schools is, in brief, 
the direct and the shortest cure for the nuisance, It would not, of 
course, be an “extra,” in the sense of being a detached picce of 
instruction unrelated to education as a whole. Teaching in such a 
subject is inextricably concerned with the whole theory of civie 
responsibility which is recognized as a necessary part of the education 
ofa child. So let us get on with the lesson at once. Perhaps Lord 
Crewe, as a now broom at the Board of Education, will oblige us 
by beginning to sweep the litter clean. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AN ULSTERWOMAN’S LETTER TO THE “SPECTATOR.” 
[To Tas Epiror or Tus “ SPRcTATOR.”) 

Srm,—TI am very glad to sce that my letter of June 17th has done some 
good service and has reached distant California. I think Americans 
should hesitate before they subscribe to funds for the relief of the 
rebels and be quite sure that the moncy they send is not merely for 
the encouragement of the same. As far as I can see or hear there 
is no distress in Ireland, never has thore been such a time of pros- 
perity, and if there are any who are really sick or ailing there is ample 
money in the country to meet any need; but I can seo and know af 
none more than is ordinary. At the time of the Rebellion, and far 
a fow days after, thero was certainly a shortage of food supplies for 
every citizen of Dublin, but the need was promptly met by the military, 
and it was an interesting sight to see the distribution of the good 
thinge that were so promptly forthcoming. All that scarcity is now 
long over, and there is absolutely no need for any outside help, Cas 
Americans really believe that Irish, Scotch, and English men can 
stand by and see fellow-countrymen starve? Why, the thing & 
ridiculous! I have been all round the country lately and find that 
the Nationalist young people in country places are dancing thoir legs 
off and buying tickets for the “ National Aid Society,” which they 
tell me is to send parcels to the Sinn Feiners in prison, just as we are 
all endeavouring to send parcels to our soldier prisoners in Germany. 
But, alas! the conditions are very different. Great Britain does not 
treat her prisoners in the same way that our brave soldiers are treated 
at Rubleben, and any one who imagines that they do is a fool, or else 
is very anxious to believe it. 

What about the poor English soldiers who were landed in Ireland 
to meet their death from the hands of so-called “ fellow-countrymen™ ? 
What about the poor ambushed and unarmed police? What about 
the faithful “‘ Veterans’ Corps”’ out on a route march unarmed, mea 
who were drilling to defend Ireland from the Germans, and who were 
shot down by Irishmen? No! Americans would be well advised te 
send their help elsewhere—to the prisoners of war of all countrica, 
preferably to the poor Serbians, Poles, and Montenecgrins; the Irish 
are rolling in money and are having the time of their lives. There 
is no conscription for Ireland, and the young men spend their time 
in attending these dances and in walking out with pretty girls. I saw 
thousands of men of military age at a favourite watering-place wearing 
the rebels’ badge, and the “cruel” British Government taking ne 
notice of them. When the American money mounts up to a respeot- 
able eum they will probably have the diversion of another conflagration. 
I trust our Englishwomen in San José will advise Americans to waste 
no sympathy upon them.—I am, Sir, &c., “ ULsTexwoman.” 








THE PROPOSED CHURCH COUNCIL 
(To rus Epiron or THe “ Srecraror.”’) 

Sm,—I had expected some comments on Dr. Rashdall’s letter from an 
abler pen than mine. No one who has felt the keenness of Dr. Rashdall’e 
argumentative sword is specially anxious to encounter it, But I think 
some of his friends must miss in his present letter somo of that judicial 
temper which we are accustomed to expect from him. His oriticism of 
the composition of the Committee is so far justified that it docs not 
include anyone who exactly represents the views of Dr. Rashdall. Is 
Is quite another thing to suggest that a list which included the Dean of 
Christ Church, the Master of Balliol and the late Warden of All Souls’, 
to say nothing of Mr. Balfour, was framed in the interest of a narrow 
ecclesiasticism, and to declare that there is not one on the list except 
Mr. Balfour who can be considered in any way representative of religious 
thought and learning seems to imply a somewhat hasty and prejudiced 
judgment. 

Of such haste and prejudice thore are signs in the objections to the 





He gives other illustrations. At Hydon Ball, in Surrey, a place 


scheme which Dr. Rashdall makes. He says the object of our device ia 
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quite transparent and that the reason for the mancuvre of excluding 
Deans is, of course, that the Deans represent the most liberal section of 
the existing Convocation. But if Dr. Rashdall has read the report care- 
fully he will see that there is no exclusion of Deans. On the contrary» 
it expressly says that the Proctor of the Chapter may be the Dean. 
There is universa] agreement that the ex-officio element in Convocation 
should be diminished. The method suggested may or may not be the 
best. There is no justification for the suggestion that there is an eccle- 
siastical bias in the proposition. The broad question, however, lies in 
your own note. You say you want a National Church. Do you really 
mean a thing of which every Englishman is not only potentially but 
actually a member by virtue of his nationality and without satisfying 
any other condition whatsoever ? That, permit me to say, would not be 
a Church. If there are conditions of any sort then the Church must so 
far be exclusive. It would not be a sect, because “ sect” has a connota. 
tion which I repudiate, but it would be a section of the community, and 
I presume you would not object to its being Epizcopal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Mary’s Vicarage, Nottingham. T. Fievp, D.D. 

[We deal with Dr. Field’s letter in our “News of the Week” 
eolumns.—Ep. Spectator.} 





THE MISSION OF REPENTANCE AND HOPE. 
[To Tue Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Brr,—I have the permission of the Archbishop of Canterbury to send 
you a copy of a letter recently addressed to him and also a copy of his 
reply. The letter was signed almost exclusively by laymen.—I am, 
Bir, &c., T. OC. Horsratt, 
Hon. Secretary to the Signatories, 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 


My Lorp Arcuptsnor or CANTERBURY, 

The signatories of this letter are decply interested in the National 
Mission of Repentance and Hope initiated by your Grace and adopted, 
siter full consideration, by the Church of England through its repre- 
sentatives. They understand that the main object of the Mission is the 
renewal of Repentance and Hope within the Church itself, so that the 
Church may do its duty by the nation. 

We venture to press on your Grace that this opportunity should be 
fully utilised for urging the whole Church, Bishops, Clergy, and laity 
slike, to take a far more definite line than they have hitherto taken in 
advocating and personally supporting well-considered, organised action 
fer ameliorating the conditions of life of their poorer fellow-citizens. If 
it were pressed on Churchmen by your Grace, and by all the authorities 
ef the Church, that such service of the poor and suffering is the truest 
service of their Master, we believe that Churchmen in general would 
giadly use their great collective and individual influence and votes and 
eiiorts in the direction of many social reforms. At present many of 
them are held back by the fear that they will be thought to be “ inter- 
fering in politics,” 

No preventive measures can be effected except through the State or 
Local Authorities, and part of what constructive action is needed can 
also be effected only by, or with the aid of, the State or Local Authorities ; 
and, therefore, many such measures must be, in a sense, political. It 
needs, we are persuaded, to be impressed on the Church as a whole, that 
it is not only not precluded from such politics, but that our duty to our 
Master calls us to a far more general, avowed, intelligent, and active 
participation in pressing such measures, 

It is not necessary to go into detail. We have in mind such difficult 
but all-important questions as the extension of Trade Boards, tem- 

rance, town-planning, housing, care of infants, and maternity, &c. It 

the conviction, we believe, of lay Churchmen generally, as well as of 
very many who are not Churchmen, that a more courageous and chival- 
rous attitude on the part of the Church, from the highest to the lowest of 
its members, would be a better fulfilment of its duty, and would increase 
is influence. It would, moreover, ever.tually lead to, what we earnestly 
Gesire, a hearty co-operation in the sight of the whole nation between 
Churchmen and Christians of other denominations. 

We should have obtained many more signatories to this letter, did we 
got feel sure that your Grace would be more influenced by its contents 
than by the names at its foot. 

We have the honour to be, 
Your Grace’s faithful Servants, 


Lambeth Palace, S.E. 
4th August, 1916. 
My pear Mr. Horsrarr,—I am exceedingly glad to have the letter 
which you and your co-signatories send me. It is, as you rightly say, 
® main object of the National Mission to renew Repentance and Hope 
within the Church itself that the Church may do its duty by the Nation. 

The Repentance which we desire to make will most certainly embrace, 
#f I have any claim to be a true interpreter, a confession of deficiency and 
shortcoming on the part of laity and clergy in the carrying out of our 
Lord’s command to love our neighbours as ourselves. And the Hope 
to which we wish to witness is the splendid hope of making Christ Lord 
of all human life, a hope moreover which lays upon us, as Churchmen, 
responsibilities of the most strenuous character in questions of inter- 
wational, national, and civic welfare. 

In these months which precede the actual delivery of what we may 
eall the Message of the Mission, it is our endeavour to recall the minds of 
€hurchmen in the most urgent way to the first principles of the Christian 
Faith, and so to create an atmosphere in which the application of these 
principles in private and publio life may be worked out with wisdom, 
eourage, and self-sacrifice. 

I am myself most anxious that all Churchmen should enter into the 
fall social and political life of the whole community; and I trust that 
one result of the Mission may be a far greater concern for the lives and 
fortunes of the poor and suffering, a deeper knowledge and a more per- 
sistent and definite share in what you describe as “ well-considered, 
samy action for ameliorating the conditions of life of their poorer 

ow-citizena.” The details of such sharing will require study in which 








men like you can render foremost service; but an instruct i 
will swiftly lead to right action. : st ccaniieg 
There are many social reforms upon which we shall, I ho and 
believe, be able to present a practically united front, and much social 
work—e.g., in some of tho “difficult but all-important questions ” 
described in your letter, towards which we can all he p; and I hope that 
the National Mission may lead us Churchmen to start again and give 
this help in the best and most useful ways we can find,—I am, Yours 
very truly, RanpDaty Cantvar, 





INSTRUCTION FOR THE ENEMY. 
{To THe EpIToR OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—Towards the end of your article “The Military Unity of the 
Allies” which appeared in your iseue of August 12th, you refcr to 
possible reaction on the part of the German people against the Hohen. 
zollern dynasty. Although it will be none of our business, when the 
war is over, to dictate to the German people as to the manner in which 
they should deal with their rulers, may I suggest that meanwhile wo 
ehould take all necessary steps to ensure that the German people are 
correctly informed as to the origin of the war? With this object in 
view, I suggest that the diplomatic and other correspondence which 
passed between the Powers concerned, immediately before the outbreak 
of war, should be printed in German and published in convenient form 
in order that copies thereof may, at all convenient times and places, be 
distributed broadcast by the Allies among the German-speaking peoples ; 
in other words, let the documents speak for themeclves. If this be 
done it is possible that the truth, for once in a way, may become known 
to the bulk of the German people.—I am, Sir, &c., 
BEF, E. H. C. 
“THE ADVENTURE OF DEATH.” 
{To Tue Epiror or Tre “ SrrctaTor.”} 

Srr,—In the very interesting article on “‘'The Adventure of Death” 
in the Spectator of August 19th, Dr. McKenna’s reviewer makes a 
rather astounding statement. He says: “To be quite frank, the 
vast majority of men would be greatly relieved to know that they 
would never die, and a vast minority would welcome such knowledgs 
as a deliverance from painful and recurrent alarm.” That most people 
have a natural fear of death is true enough, but surcly a greater terror 
would be the certainty of living on in this world for ever. The thought 
of an endless extension of mundane existence would be to most of us 
capable of thinking at all a veritable nightmare. Let a man imagine 
himself going on and on for always, the sole survivor of all whom he 
has ever known or loved. Or, taking it the other way, the whole 
present human race going on. 
continuing to exist here for ever. Think of the increasing boredom 
it would bring about even when enlivened by the perpetually recurring 
quarrels, and jealousies, and hatreds we are already sick of. How 
deadly tired we should get of each other—of the same old people of 
stereotyped characteristics and futile performances! (Fresh genera- 
tions soon becoming impossible.) Would even love stand the irritating 
tests of a prosaic roundabout going on for ever? But it could not 
goon. We should all be raving maniacs before many centuries bad 
passed, 

The thought of an eternal existence in other spheres must some- 
times appal even the mest religious people. But that terror is modi- 
fied for those who believe in Cod, and in their cwn embryonic incapacity 
fer apprchending the spiritually remote. It does not terrify as 
the too-well-known can, and only terrifies when we lose hold of @ 

I am, Sir, &c., C. S. 

SPEED THE PLOUGH. 

{To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—Whilst reading your recent interesting articles upon the subject 
of British Agriculture, it has occurred to me that you or your readers 
may be able to give me advice, or to tell me where I can obtain it, upon 
the following practical question. My sen, aged 16}, is passionately 
devoted to farming. Since childhood he has spent every hour of his 
holidays at a small farm belonzing to a relative where he now during 
holidays docs useful work and takes an active interest in the manage- 
ment of the farm. His one ambition is to become a farmer or a manager 
of a large farm. The problem which faces me, to which I cannot find 
any solution, is, how can such a boy, with no capital beyond what will 
be spent on his education, proceed with a reasonable prospect of earning 
a living by farming in this country equal to the living earned by, say, & 
chartered accountant or an engineer of moderate ability ?—I am, Sir, &ey 


12 Barclay Road, Croydon. A. W. Porres. 





The same people now existing here 


supporting hand. 








[To tne Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.”] 

Sir,—In your article “Speed the Plough” of August 19th you say, 
agricultural experts tell us that if England were properly farmed we 
could be nearly self-supporting, and you ask us to imagine what this 
would mean to us in time of war. I would suggest that we also try 
to imagine—or better still, to calculate—what this would mean to 
us in time of peace, I imagine it would mean an increase in our annual 
national food bill of from two to four hundred millions; it would 
mean an enormous increase in the wealth of the landlords synchro- 
nizing with a heavy fall in the purchasing power of wages, and a loss 
of ability to compete with the foreigner in trade; and further, it would 
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mean arousing the deep resentment of, and dealing a shattering blow 
to the prosperity of, both Canada and Australia. 

As means to sccure our national food supply in time of war I would 
suggest the following alternatives to home production of food as worthy 
of consideration and likely to prove less costly :—That we accumulate 
stocks of essential foodstuffs sufficient to secure our position; that we 
construct submarine tunnels to several adjacent countries; that wo 
increase our Navy to such an extent as to allow of our convoying 
fleets of merchant vossels; that we so utterly smash our enemies that 
it will not be necessary to take any additional precautions for many 

to come.—I am, Sir, &c., Antuvs M. Laws. 

St. Michael's, Ascot. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
(To Tux Eprrog or Tus “ SpecraTos.”} 
§x,—Lord Cromer, in his masterly sketch of the character of Abraham 
Lincoln in the Spectator of August 19th, says that “ his manners, though 
always dignified, were tinged with rusticity.” If Lincoln’s education 
was, a8 he himself described it in a Congressional handbook, “ defective,” 
it at any rate included instruction in “ manners ” :— 
“Under the auspices of his new mother [his step-mother], Abraham 
attending school again. The master was one Crawford, who 
taught not only ——— writing and arithmetic, but ‘manners.’ One 
of the scholars was made to retire, and re-enter ‘ as a polite gentleman 
enters a drawing-room’; after which he was led round by another 
scholar and introduced to all ‘ the young ladies and gentlemen.’ ” 
The above is from a paper on “ The Early Years of Abraham Lincoln,” 
by Goldwin Smith, originally contributed to the Toronto Mail, and 
reprinted in his volume of Lectures and Essays. Perhaps you may be 
able to find room for another short extract from the same paper :— 
“That Abraham Lincoln should have said, when a bare-legged boy, 
that he intended to be President of the United States is not remarkable. 
Every boy in the United States says it; soon, perhaps, every girl will 
be able to say it, and then human happiness will be completv.’ 
—I am, Sir, &c., 





Cc. L. D. 





“THE SAILORS’ DAY.” 
{To THE Ep!ToR oF THR “ SrEzcTaToR.”] 

Sir,—Will you kindly permit me to make an appeal to the people of 
our Empire for their generous practical recognition of the invaluable 
services performed during tie present war by the officers and men of 
every branch of the British Mercantile Marine? It seems to me that 
the zeal, loyalty and devotion to duty of the personnel of our Merchant 
Servico are eminently worthy of the highest tribute of our admiration 
and gratitude, Those gallant men who, face to face with every phase 
of enemy frightfulness, have, day after day, gone down to the sca in ships 
so that our ocean commerce might be maintained, our supplies of food, 
and raw material forthcoming, and the transport demands of our Navy 
and Army fulfilled, have discharged duties of incalculable value to the 
ultimate achievement of victory. 

I cannot conceive any more appropriate testimony to the chivalry 
and courage of our Merchant Service than the organisation of the most 
ample facilities possible for the education—preferably for a sea career— 
of the children of those brave sailors who have lost their lives or who 
have sustained permanent injury during the process of the war. It will 
equally be a fitting mark of our appreciation of the British Mercantile 
Marine if such a scheme can be extended so as to onlarge the oppor- 
tunities for the sea training of British boys gencrally, with the object 
of climinating at the earliest convenient moment all aliens from the 
Merchant Service of the Empire. 

It is accordingly proposed by means of Flag Days, and through the 
generous support of those who can afford to subscribe amounts large 
or small, to organize a Fund having this definite objoct in view. The 
scheme is being promoted under the auspices of the Navy League and 
the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, and a Flag Day has been 
proposed to take-place in London on October 4th next. The Lord 
Mayor of London has given his warm approval to the project, and 
has very kindly placed the Mansion House at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee for the purposes of the Flag Day. Flag Days aro also being 
erranged in other large centres in Great Britain, and the scheme will be 
extended throughout the Dominions and Dependencies during the 
autumn and winter. 

It has been agreed that a portion of the funds raised should be devoted 
to the education of the children of the men of the Fleet. The Com- 
mittee will be grateful for organizers and helpers in every borough and 
town in the country, and all communications relating to the Flag Days 
thould be addressed, “The Honorary Secretaries,” “ ‘The Sailors’ Day,” 
11 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. Subscriptions and donations 
to the Fund should be addressed to the Honorary Treasurers, Sir 
Frederick Green and Mr. V. Biscoe Tritton, “ Sailors’ Day,” 11 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 

(Signed) Brresrorp, Admiral. 
President of “ The Sailors’ Day Fund,” 





QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S FIELD FORCE FUND. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sim,—Queen Alexandra's Field Force Fund is now making preparation 
to continue its work of forwarding comforts to the troops overseas 
during the coming winter. The Fund has already despatched over 





3,000,000 parcels containing carefully-selected articles not supplied by 
the War Office. May wo ask you to bo so good as to print this letter 
in order to let it be widely known that contributions of monoy will be 
gratefully accepted and should be addressed to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Queen Alexandra’s Field Force Fund, 24a Hill Street, Knightsbridge, 
S.W. t—We are, Sir, &c., (Sgd.) Auicx Bective, 
Chairman of the General Committee, 
(Sgd.) Istrxeron, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 





THE WORK OF EDUCATED WOMEN AFTER THE WAR. 
[To Tas Eprrog oy THs “ SrzcraTos.”) 
Sm,—In view of the anxiety which is being felt Im many quarters 
about the position of educated women after the war, who have bees 
temporarily filling the places of men, it is perhaps well to make a publie 
announcement that the Central Bureau for the Employment of Womea 
is specially occupying itself with the investigation of the matter and 
its practical treatment. The Bureau deals with many thousands of 
educated women every year, and has, therefore, a wide experience, 
Particulars of new openings and how to enter them are offered to the 
younger women for whom there is an urgent demand in new and 
permanent occupations. Our Information Department is open to all 
enquirers, We invite the co-operation of all who are interested im 
plans for reconstruction and reorganization.—I am, Sir, &o., 
E. Manion Barros, 
Chairman of the Executive, 
6 & 6 Princes Sireet, Cavendish Square, W. 





THE BRITISH ACADEMY. 
{To tas Epitor oy THs “ SPecTaTo B.”] 
Sim,—The President and Council of the British Academy would be 
much obliged if you would kindly find place for the enclosed notice,— 
I am, Sir, &c., IL. Gotiancs. 
Burlington House, London, W. 
CROMER GREEK PRIZE. 

With the viow of maintaining and encouraging the study of Greek, 
articularly among the young, in tho national interest, Lord Cromer 
as foundod an Annual Prize, to be administered by the British Academy, 

for the best Eseay on any eubject connected with the language, history, 
art, literature, or philosophy of Ancient Greece. 

The first annual prizo, of £40, will be awarded before the end of 1917, 
under the following rules :— 

1. Competition is open to all British subjects of either sox who will 
be under twenty-six years of age on 1 Oct., 1917. 

2. Any such person desirous of competing must send in to the Seore- 
tary of the British Academy on or before | Dec., 1916, the title of the 
subject proposed by him or her. Tho Academy may approve (with or 
without modification) or disapprove the subject; their decision will 
be intimated to the competiter as svon as possible. 

3. Preference will be given, in approval of subjects proposed, te 
those which deal with aspects of the Greek genius and civilization of 
large and permanent significance over those which are of a minute or 
highly technical character. 

4. Any Essay already published, or already in competition for anothes 
prize of the same nature, will be inadmissible. 

5. Essays of which the subject has been approved must be sent in 
to the Secretary of the Academy on or before 1 Oct., 1917. They must 
be typed (or, if the author prefers, printed), and should have a note 
attached stating the main sources of information used. 

6. It is recommended that the Essays should not exceed 20,000 
words, exclusive of notes. Notes should not run to an excessive length. 

7. The author of the Essay to which the prize is awarded will be 
expected to publish it (within a reasonablo time, and after any necessary 
revision), either separately, or in the Journals or Transactions of ® 
society approved by the Academy, or among the Transactions of the 
Academy. 

The Secretary of the Academy will supply on aerate, to any 
person qualified and desirous to compete, @ list which has been drawn 
up of sume typical subjects, for general guidance only, and without 
any suggestion that one or another of these subjects should be chosen, 
or that preference will be given to them over any other subject of a 
suitable nature. 

Communications should be addressed to “ The Secretary of the British 


ye 


Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, W. 








THE MARRIED STATE. 
{To Tux Eprron or Tug “ SrecTaTor.”} 
Srr,—In your issue of the 19th inst. there is on page 218 an advertise- 
ment for a Vice-Principal for St. Andrew's College, University of 
Sydney, in which it is stated that the applicant must be “ unmarried.” 
Surely this is not the time to penalize the marriage state !—I am, 
Sir, &c., Victron P, Prrzy. 
The County Club, Limerick. 
[We whole-heartedly agrce with our correspondent.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ON CONSULTING THE DICTIONARY. 
{To THs Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—The most remarkable definition I have come across was in @ 
volume published a few years ago. I quote it from memory, 80 may 
not give the exact words, but very nearly so. “ Grahamo’s Dyke, the 
Wall built by the Romans between the Forth and Clyde. So-called 
from a Caledonian of the name of Grahame being the first to leap over 
the Wall after the Romans had left Britain’’! This feat, I imagine, 





6 a record in “high-jumps” which still stands! It is interesting to 
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know the characteristic cautiousness of the Scot had already developed 
at this early period. Mr. Grahame was a man who “ took no risks.” 
Not only did he delay his athletic performance until the Romans had 
abandoned the Wall, or until they had evacuated Caledonia, but, canny 
man, until they had cleared out of Britain |—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. R. 





A LETTER FROM SALONIKA, 
{To tHE EpiroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


81r,—I think you may like to seo the enclosed extracts from letters 
(written on July 30th and August 7th) from Salonika by an English 
lady.—I am, Sir, &c., x. 


“ Here in Salonika we have been every day expecting the Russians, 
and the children going down to see them arrive. And now they are 
really disembarking. Thank God, so far as they have arrived safely, 
good-looking, healthy-looking young fellows. There is a pretty wae | 
going about here. A Serbian officer in command in his trene 
very close to the Bulgarians gave his orders in a loud voice one 
evening. A minute afterwards a Bulgarian officer in his trench gave 
the same. 

‘ Petroff,’ cried the Serb, ‘is that your voice I hear ?’ 

‘ Johennovitch,’ cried the Bulgarian, ‘is that your voice I hear?’ 

‘Yes, yes, and we must mect,’ camo from both sides. 

‘Give mo your word of honour,’ said the Bulgarian, ‘ that you won’t 
take mo prisoner, and I will come across to you.’ 

‘Not only my word of honour, but I will take the first ten paces 
to meet you,’ answered the Serb, So ten paces one took and ten paces 
the other, and then again each took ten, then fell into each other's 
arms and embraced with effusion. 

‘But when are you going to begin your offensive ?’ asked the Bul- 
garian. ‘ Weare impatient for your offensive, we can’t put up any longer 
with our German officers. But when you come bring some Russians 
along with you, and let them call out loud, “ Brothers, we greet you! 
We come from the Tzar Liberator!” and then you will see the Bul- 
garians lay their arms at your feet.’ 

This story is being told everywhere as true. May things turn out as 
it foretells. 

Our gas finished on July 14th, and now there is some talk of giving it 
back to us. The uncertainty of the water supply is more serious. 
Happily we have bread, and the heat has pe Hens greatly diminished, 
so there is somewhat less sickness. The British doctors rush their 
patients on board the hospital ships, and I believe in this way have 
saved many lives. The British hospital arrangements are beyond all 
caer and one is always hearing the soldiers say how well they are 

‘oked after in hospital. 

As far as wo can judge the Russians, ignorant though they are, wait 
piore on God’s help than any of the armies, And some people think 
it is becauee of this and the great sacrifice they made in giving up vodka, 
that such victories are granted them. If just by their coming they can 
end the Balkan trouble by winning the Bulgars over it will indeed be a 
beautiful miracle.” 





August 7th. 
“To-day we have suddenly winter; it has rained all night and to-day 
ls really cold. The British soldiers appear in their woollen clothes, ca’ 
and waterproof. They have so many clothes it must take time to think 
what to put on. The last recruits just arrived from home look so fresh 
end rosy, while their comrades are already something between red Indian 
and copper-coloured men, but all as good as gold. Not that they 
look well in shirt sleeves woll rolled up, bare chests and bare knees ; 
{t may be common-sense but it is not military. They seem quite 
ae when I explain to them that they have been specially called 
y God, and given a chanco to be heroes, I tell them they never could 
have dono wkot they have just by their own sense of duty, but only 
because Almighty God called them, just as He calls us to our vocations. 
Then they smile all over and say ‘ That’s so’ or ‘ That is right.’” 





2xnv LIEUT. C. V. HADLEY—MISSING. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”*) 


Bir,—Having seen the letters of Mr. Marston in last week’s and to-day’s 
fesues of your paper, I should be very much obliged if you would 
publish in your next issue a reference to my son, 2nd Lieutenant C. V. 
Hadley (B Company, — Worcesters), who was reported wounded 
and missing on tho 10th ult., and of whom so far I have failed to obtain 
any definite information, despite the emphatic statement of the Sergeant- 
Major of his company, who says he is confident he was not taken 
prisoner.—I am, Sir, &c., Frep Hap.ey. 
Oakfield, Bicnheim Road, Moseley, Birmingham, August 19th, 1916. 





“ MISSING.” 
(To tae Epiror oF Tug ” SPECTATOR.” 
£ir,—With reference to my offer last week to give information as to 
different ways of tracing our men who may be prisoners of war, I received 
eo many inquiries that it was impossiblo to write to all, but I hope in 
a day or two to send a printed sheet to all inquirers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
19 Adam Street, Strand, London, W.C. R. B. Marston, 





PIS& DE TERRE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
{To THE EpiTor or THE “SPECTATOR.”’} 
§rr,—The following account of an experiment in pisé de terre as carried 
out by a correspondent in South Africa may interest your readers :— 


‘I had to build some place to keep the car in, and wanted to put up 
a place as economically as possible. I got estimates for asbestos walls 
and roof on a frame, but they were too expensive. Then I thought of 








a plank building with asbestos roof, but it is not substan 

risky for fire. At last I turned to ‘ pisé de terre’ as wae = 
Spectator. Deal is very expensive here at all times, and of courses 
especially so now. I made my shuttering out of yellow wood (a local 
wood in the forest seven miles off), which is noted for its warping qualiti 

I have known a man start sawing a plank down the centre ond 4nd that 
it twisted so that the two pieces he had ripped so far seemed to fold 
themselves up like a person crossing his arms. In desperation the 
fellow started on the other end, and when he had gone a foot it twisted 
outwards with such force that it split itself down to the other end but 
not straight. Oh, no! a yellow wood plank would never do that, 
Well, I cut things as fine as I could, and had only three shutterings of 
ten feet by three feet high and two corner pieces. I wish I had had 
five shuttcrings, but the iron bolts are the expense. Well, the shutter. 
ings arc like strung bows from end to end, and also twisted all other ways 
£0 that it is not so easy to get one’s walls plumb and upright, and one 
plank has split off becauso it refused to bend near straight again. §8til] 
there are the walls with only another day’s work on them, say thres 
square yards to finish, and although they have lots of blemishes they are 
really good, sound, and presentable. ow had I built those wails of 
brick it would have cost me about £30, or in plank £18 to £15. These 
for actual labour (not counting the shutterings, which I hope to be 
able to hire out to others and get some of my £9 back) have cost me 
allowing for two more days’ work, £1 11s. 6d. The walls are twenty 
feet by fourteen feet inside and nine fect high. About the roof: I don't 
know what it will be roofed with, as I am afraid I shall not be able to 
get asbestos tiles to do it with. All the firms in Durban are out of them 
and can't get any more, so I shall have to fall back on corrugated iron.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., % 





CHINESE DYES. 


{To THE Ep!ToR OF Tur “ SPECTATOR.) 


Srr,—A friend from China has just displayed before my dazzled eyes 
pieces of marvellous old silk embroidery, brought thence—unfaded as 
when newly sewn, and of tints which outflash the humming-birds, as 
magically harmonized, as perfectly balanced in the quantities of hues 
and shades of opposed colours, not to speak of the microscopically 
accurate needlework of their execution. But my abiding thought 
has been the delicate soft beauty of the dyes—how soft yet how pure the 
colours—and why cannot we learn to dye like this? We have lost 
the crude and “ screaming’? German aniline dyes—why can we not go to 
school to China and learn some of their processes which produced these 
magic tints? True, the perfect “eye for cclour” is, like the ear for 
music and for verse, an “art untcachable, untaught”; but surely we 
might learn, as to dyes and other materials, more in China than in 
Cermany.—I am, Sir, &c., A.M W 





A CORRECTION. 
{To Tou EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your issue of August 19th, there appears a review of The 
A.B.C. of Military Law, by Captain Grierson, of which we are the pub- 
lishers, and the published price is given as 7s. 6d. net. May we point 
out that this is a mistake, as it is published at 1s. 6d. net ?—We are, 
Sir, &c., T. Fisuern Unwriy, Lt. 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 








XOTICE.—When “‘Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed with th 
writer's name or iniiials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked“ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In auch 
instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letlers to the Hditor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 





OF PRAYER. 

Two things do I desire to know, and to declares 

Virtue its own reward, and its own answer praye?, 

This canon I have found all-comforting and staying 

To pray for only that which will be had for praying. 

Is Prayer an Art ?—Ah, well! If there be much of Art, 

The Means will mar the End, the Head will drain the Heart 

Is Prayer a Science ?—Nay! It is Omniscience, 

In a conjunctive mood, and in a perfect tense, 

But, to be fully breathed, and to be fully heard, 

Prayer will in silence start, and end without a word. 

Prayer sect to words is dumb, without is eloquent ; 

The Prayer within the Prayer is the best argument. 

Words are but weeds of Prayer, wherein its form to drape; 

The wordless Prayer reveals the true, the native shape. 

Pray without ceasing, every moment, everywhere, 

And know the power, the peace, the poise, of constant Praye?. 
Oxford. R. W. Me 
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BOOKS. 


—_- 2s -— 
AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ROMANCE.* 


Miss Wenster has made the loves of the Chevalier de Boufflers and 
Mme. de Sabran a peg on which to hang a vivid and highly interesting 
account of one of the most pathetic episodes recorded in history. Sho 
relates how the joyous, artificial French society of the eighteenth 
century, which, like that of ancient Rome, was laughing when it died, 
foundered at the first onslaught of that “ fermentation épouvantable 
dans tous les esprits,” of which the hero of herstory noted the preva- 
lence in 1788. ‘“‘ Before 1789,” Mme. Vigée le Brun said, “‘ women were 
queens; the Revolution dethroned them.” The early part of the 
history, which deals with the period before the savagery of a maddened 
nation had thrown a tragic gloom ove: the political stage, is, therefore, 
eminently adapted to bring into prominence the special merits of 
feminine authorship. Miss Webster’s sympathies are distinctly Royalist, 
but she possesses all the qualities necessary in order to present to her 
countrymen and countrywomen a true picture of the most terrible 
transition from gay to grave which the world has ever witnessed. The 
quick instincts of her sex enable her to understand, in part to condone, 
and certainly to foresee the inevitable end of the period when the 
Chevalier, whom she describes as a mixture of Don Quixote and Don 
Juan, was constrained to address the woman whom he loved with a 
passionate ardour as “‘ a sister dearer than Antigone,” and to encourage 
her to occupy herself chiefly with translating the writings of the Stoic 
philosopher Seneca. She knows that when Mme. de Sabran spoke to her 
love-stricken swain in “ a little frosty voice ” a hidden fire really lurked 
beneath the ice. She can understand how it was that, after receiving 
conclusive proof that her lover had succumbed to the florid charms of 
some rather coarse provincial “‘ Dulcinea del Toboso,” Mme. de Sabran 
bede him “ an eternal adieu ” with the full intention that the farewell 
should be the very reverse of eternal, for did she not still feel that he 
“ was true to her in spirit” ? She can estimate, as none but a woman 
can, the secret which enabled Mme. de Sabran to maintain for a lifetime 
her hold on a man who “ adored women with fury but without fidelity.” 
Miss Webster reveals to us the key to the enigma. ‘“ In the matter of 
holding a man’s affection nothing, perhaps, is more important than the 
art of changing the key. The woman who harps is lost. . . . Mme. de 
Sabran never harped.” No mere man could understand, as Miss 
Webster does, that the studied negligence of Mme. de Sabran’s toilet 
was in reality a manifestation of the highest art in dressing. Moreover, 
in dealing with the more sombre phases of a period when the world of 
France appeared to have gone mad, those tender maternal instincts, 
which Euripides said are inbred in women, are touched to the core by the 
account of the little Dauphin, with clasped hands, piteously wailing 
“ Grace pour Maman! Grace pour Maman !” when his queenly mother 
was surrounded by a raging mob of maenads and viragocs. 

The keynote which gave the tone to the whole cighteenth-century 
French society was the desire to escape from boredom. The Chevalier 
made an epigrammatic and faithful summary of the aspirations of his 
own class when he said: “ Mourir n’est rien, se battre est assez joli, 
mais s’ennuyer est affreux.” Neither was the fear of boredom wholly 
confined to terrestrial regions. A hint was at times thrown out that 
it might even pervado regions which were celestial. It is probable 
that, save an eightecenth-century Frenchman, no human being of 
any country or of any generation would have indulged in the pagan 
utterance of the Chevalier, who said: “ II n’y a que Dieu qui ait un 
assez grand fonds de gaiété pour ne pas s’ennuyer de tous les hommages 
qu'on lui rend.” The Chevalier was, in fact, a typical product of the 
age in which he lived. Its foibles, its vices, and its superficial graces 
were in his blood. They were inherited from his extremely immoral, 
frivolous, but withal attractive “ belle Maman,” the Marquise de Bouf- 
flers, of Maugras’s chronicles, whose lovers were as the sands of the sea. 
She was not, strictly speaking, a literate woman. At sixty-eight 
years of ago she learnt to spell from the husband of her maid, whose 
name was Petitdemange. Exulting in her newly acquired knowledge, 
she wrote to one of her old lovers, whom she called “ petit Veau” : 
‘See how well I put the accents on the a’s since our Petitdemange has 
taught me spelling!” But, in spite of her illiteracy, her mother-wit 
enabled her to impress a stamp of real originality and interest on those 
“ couplets ” and “ bouts-rimés,” mostly distinguished for their extreme 
silliness and vapidity, which formed the delight of the French society 
of her day. Her rhyming dissertation on brevity, ending with the 
refrain, “‘ Les longs propos sont sots,” is too well known to require 
quotation, but the following characteristic record of the events 
of a week may be cited as a fitting example both of her style and 
her morals; 

“ Dimanche, je fus aimable ; 
Lundi, je fus autrement ; 
Mardi, je pris l’air capable ; 
Mercredi, je fis ’enfant ; 
Jeudi, je fus raisonnable ; 
Vendredi, j’eus un amant ; 
Samedi, je fus coupable ; 
Dimanche, il fut inconstant.” 

* The Chevalier de Boufflers, By Nesta H. Webster. London: Jobn Murray. 
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She is said to have adopted as her own epitaph one composed by the 
Comtesse de Verrue :— 
“ Ci-git, dans une paix profonde, 
Cette dame de volupté 

Qui, pour plus grande sireté, 

Fit son Paradis en ce monde.” 
Manifestly, the Epicurean Marquise was of the opinion expressed at a 
later period by one of her own countrywomen, that information about 
the joys of the celestial Paradise is deplorably scarce. 

Her son came into the world in strange circumstances. Whilst 
travelling in a post-chaise, his mother was seized with the pangs of 
labour. The child was born in the grass by the roadside, an elderly 
Magistrate, who had been deputed to accompany the Marquise as an 
escort, performing the part of accoucheur. In after life, the Chevalier 
of course wrote a “couplet” about the strange incidents connested 
with his birth. It took the form of an epitaph :— 

“ Ci-git un chevalier qui sans cesse courut, 
Qui sur les grands denies naquit, vécut, mourut, 
Pour prover ce que dit le sage, 
Que notre vie est un voyage.” 

No lees strange were the methods adopted in preparing the child for 
all the vicissitudes of that “ voyage in life”—the whois opadepds 
7d tiv of the gloomy anthologist, Palladas—to which he alluded 
in his own epitaph. “ There was nothing,” Miss Webster says, “in 
his early influences to give him the most elementary ideas of morality.” 
He was handed over to the care of a certain Abbé Porquet—surely one 
of tho most strange preceptors ever selected as a guide to youth. The 
Abbé’s main characteristic appears to have been an “ entire lack of 
religious knowledge.” When asked to say grace at the table of King 
Stanislaus, one of the numerous lovers of the light-hearted Marquise, 
he excused himself on the ground that he had forgotten the Benedicite. 
“ Theology did not interest him; he preferred Voltaire.” Then, this 
dignitary of the Church proceeded to make love, and apparently with 
some success, to his pupil’s mother, and both tutor and pupil passed 
their time merrily in “ rhyming together on woman, lovo, and folly.” 
Nevertheless, the rapt attention which the boy paid to sermons caused 
the Court Chaplain to exclaim that he “ was a flower destined to adorn 
the altar.” He was, therefore, sent to a seminary, but his clerical 
career was of short duration. ‘“J’aime mieux,” he said, “ étre bon 
diable que mauvais gaint.” ‘“* M. de Boufflers,” the worldly-wise Prince 
de Ligne wrote, “ was in turn an ‘abbé,’ a soldier, an author, an adminis- 
trator, a deputy, and a philosopher; and amongst all those callings 
he was only out of place in the first.” 

When the storm-cloud of the Revolution burst, Mme. de Sabran 
had some true forebodings of what was likely to happen, but her feather- 
headed lover, who, besides being a libortine, was also an idealist, and 
who “ felt that in Athens, or even in Sparta, he would have been worth 
something,” at once rushed to the conclusion that a brilliant political 
opening was accorded to him. “ I have always,” hé said, “ had a fancy 
for Revolutions.” He was an actor in Beaumarchais’s iconoclastic 
comedy, and “ threw himself into the réle of Figaro with all the ardour 
of conviction.” He joined the ranks of those gentilshommes démocrates 
who were busily engaged in digging the grave of the Order to which 
they belonged. A true child of that “ sensibilité”’ which had become 
the fashion of the day, he waxed eloquent over the decision of the 
poor bewildered King to summon the States-General, “as the good 
father of a family would call advisers around him to consult on the 
welfare of his children.” He and many of his class looked for the 
advent of a millennium, unmindful of the harsh wisdom of that realistic 
Corsican autocrat, who was closely watching the movement which 
was to lead him to power, and who thought that “to try to do good 
during a Revolution was like writing on the sands of the sea-shore. 
All was destined to be swept away by the winds or the waves.” Thus, 
in the words of the Prince de Ligne, “ good Royalist society made the 
Republic without knowing it.” 

I would fain dwell at greater length on Miss Webster's attractive 
pages. I should like to explain how, in the pre-Revolutionary period, 
the children of the class which was doomed to destruction were no less 
artificial than their parents; how the little five-year-old son of Mme, 
de Sabran acted in a manner which made all the audience “ melt into 
tears”; how at the age of nine this same son fell deeply in love with 
an English lady old enough to be his mother, and “ wrote her a long 
ode in six cantos called ‘La Charri¢tade’” ; how the life-long wish 
of Mme. de Sabran was eventually attaincd when her union with the 
Chevalier was hallowed by the performance of the marriage ceremony ; 
how these frivolous French aristocrats, who were the froth of the world, 
though they could not govern knew how to die; how they thus gained 
a moral victory over monsters, such as Fouquier-Tinville, who drove 
them like so many sheep to the scaffold; and how Mme. de Sabran’s 
daughter, Delphine de Custine, whose father-in-law and husband both 
perished, saved her life when in imminent danger from a howling mob, 
by saying to “a horrible-looking fish-hag with a baby in hor arms” : 
“ What a pretty child you have there.” But the inexorable editorial 
mandate, which limits the space at my disposal, obliges me to forbear. 
I wilh, therefore, only add that the male readers of Miss Webster's 
attractive volume will in all probability fall posthumously in love 
with her heroine before they set it down, and that those of her own 
sex will assuredly admit that ehe has gained well-deserved laurels in a 
special field of literature in which women excel, CromER. 
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THE REAL WORDSWORTH.* 

Ts is a striking, not to say startling book, which admirers of Words- 
worth may regret, but which no student can ignore. That the true 
Wordsworth was a poet, “realist” rather than “Romantic,” not the 
venerable bard, his white locks wreathed with Rydalian laurels, the 
riend of Peers and Baronets, eulogized by Keble and acclaimed by 
the Oxford Doctors, nor again the patriot denouncer of Napoleon, but 
the red revolutionary in the cap of liberty, the disciple of Rousseau and 
Godwin, a Wordsworth with a “ past,” political and personal, not the 
Wordsworth of 1850 or 1840, of 1830 or 1820 or even 1810, but the 
Wordsworth of 1790 to 1795—this is indeed a new view. How far is it 
@ truc one, or truer than that generally accepted ? 

That these volumes are the work of a warm and keen admirer is as ft 
should be. One of the best of Wordsworth’s utterances was his remark 
about the appreciation of a poet :— 

“You must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.” 

It may have been beaten into him by the long neglect and misunder- 
standing from which he himself suffered. Professor Harper is not by 
any means blind to Wordsworth’s faults. But he takes an exaggerated 
view, not of his absolute merit, but of his relative greatness. “ Words- 
worth,” he says in the opening words of his first page, “ is more widely 
read, and more often quoted, than any other English poet, except 
Shakespeare and Milton.” This may be so in America, but an inquiry 
among English publishers would, we believe, show the first statement 
to be, as far as England goes, a mistake. A comparative study of 
dictionaries of quotation, of the speeches of prominent men, and of the 
columns of the chief daily papers would show that the second is equally 
erroneous. ‘Tennyson is certainly far more often quoted, and wo 
believe the publishers would say more bought, and presumably more 
read, than Wordsworth. Tho dictionaries, indeed, show both Pope and 
Byron as very formidable competitors with Wordsworth. 

Again, Professor Harper speaks with absurd exaggeration of Words- 
worth’s skill in art, metre, and style. “In perfection and range of 
technical skill he is unsurpassed.” “ He has attempted all things, he 
has accomplished all things.” He never attempted the finest and 
oldest kind of poem, the epic. He attempted the drama. If “accom- 
plished " means carried to success, this also is not true, for he so com- 
pletely failed, both on the stage and with the reader, that only a few 
students know that he ever wrote plays at all. Compared with Words- 
worth’s Borderers, Browning's Strafford achieved success, and Tennyson’s 
Becket overwhelming triumph. As for his skill in metrification, he is to 
Tennyson, or Swinburne, or the present Poet Laureate, as the old- 
fashioned skater of the days when figure-skating had not been dreamed 
of to the modern master of the rocker and the bracket. Professor 
Harper speaks of him as having, “ if not exhausted, at least more nearly 
drained than any other poct the treasury of English rhymes.” It is true 
that “ Peter Bell” anticipates some of Browning’s boasted audacities, 
making, for instance, “‘ Hindoos”” rhyme with “ windows,” and “ girl ” 
with “ equirrel,” and “ tethering” with “ brethren”; but as a rule his 
rhymes, like his rhythms, are ordinary and commonplace, and not 
seldom loose and careless. It is in his blank verse that he reaches his 
most consummate and glorious effects. Yet much of his blank verse, it 
has to be admitted, is merely scanning prose. 

Again, the Professor tells us that his style is “pure English and 
undefiled,” “ not encumbered with Latinisms,” and that he “ does not 
overload his work with allusions to classical mythology.” This also is 
partly exaggeration, partly mistake. One of Wordsworth’s greatest 
merits is his magnificent use of Latin words, a merit copied from Milton, 
in which others have followed him. If by “English” is meant words 
derived from the Saxon sources, Wordsworth, except when pressing 
his theories, avoids rather than affects them. The staple of Words- 
worth’s ordinary style is what is called Johnsonian. It is tho highly 
Latinized language of the Blue Book. It prefers to call a tale o 
“narration,” a gypsy girl a “female vagrant,” outcast fathers “fugitive 
progenitors,” the spirit of freedom an “ indigenous produce,” and so 
on. The very titles of his poems might show this: “ The Excursion,” 
“ Intimations of Immortality,” “ An Extempore Effusion,” “ Resolution 
and Independence,” “ Rural Illusions,” ‘“ Devotional Incitements.” 
Some are splendid and poetical, others tame and prosy, but they are 
all Latin. “ Vocal,” “vernal,” “sylvan,” are epithets of which he 
is never tired. And as to classical mythology, the daisy is for him 
a “little Cyclops,” a street fiddler, Orpheus; while “blithe Flora,” 
“*Maternal Flora,” ‘“ Phoebus,” “Sol,” and tho rest of these gradus 
figures still haunt his verse despite all his theories. His observation of 
Nature, again, is admirable, but it is easy to exaggerate its variety. 
Tennyson did gencrous justice to it, but Tennyson’s own observation 
was, as Mr. A. Mackie has shown, far more nice and new, and his 
description far richer, more picturesque, and more exact. As for pure 
poetry, Keats with his few intense and luscious pieces, Shelley with his 
soaring spirit, his magic music, and rainbow iridescence, have probably 
more influence on the poets of to-day than Wordsworth. 

Professor Harper makes yet another claim for him, that he has had an 
enduring influence on English politics. And here he is somewhat para- 
doxical, for he rules into the second rank the magnificent patriotic picces 
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of Wordsworth’s reaction. These are indeed transcendent. They have 
been revived, and have recovered, as every one must have noticed, for 
Wordsworth the popularity which he had been losing since the dis- 
appearance of the last generation. These poems, the glorious sonnets, the 
noble lines on “ The Happy Warrior,” have had, and will ever havo, a 
high value for Englishmen, and a potent effect in refreshing and main- 
taining national ideals. Wordsworth is in the highest sense @ great 
and noble English poet. While his faults are many, and while fow have 
surpassed him in the art of “sinking in poetry,” yet in the mountain 
rango of tho poets, to use Goethe’s fine metaphor, he lifts his austere 
peak high among all but the very highest. 

It was time that a new portrait of the poet should be presented, and 
Professor Harper’s love and labour have done a real service. 
gratitude, in particular, is owing to him for his honesty. He will not 
persuade us, as he endeavours to do, that Wordsworth is even greater 
than we have known, because we have been all wrong about him, 
because the real and natural Wordsworth was not the patriot and the 
Laureate, the Churchman and the Constitutionalist, but was a Vol- 
tairien mangué more akin to Byron and Shelley than to Cowper and 
Herbert. But he has given us new facts, and put the old facts in new 
light and proportion. He says truly that Bishop Wordsworth’s “ family 
portrait” of his uncle is flattering, that he devotes two-thirds of his 
pages to the poet’s old age of prosperous propriety, and only one-third 
to his formative years of rebellion and struggle, and that Professor 
Knight has not sufficiently redressed the balance. It has long been 
known that Wordsworth, like many another, underwent much changs 
in passing from youth and poverty to age and affluence, from ardour to 
achievement, from battle to calm ease and retrospect, from doubt or 
indifference to faith. He has been twitted before now by poets who 
were themselves to follow—such is the irony of destinies—the same 
curve of life as the ‘‘ Lost Leader,” but we have not known how much 
the party of revolt had lost, how much he had been one with them. We 
all knew that in his youth he had visited France in the red morning of 
the Revoiution, that he had sympathized with and shared its enthu- 
siasms, and condoned much of its excesses. In so doing he did not go 
further than many Englishmen of his time, rich and poor, high and low, 
political and private. Of that he made no secret himself, even in his 
later years, when he printed :— 

“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven!” 

Wordsworth, however, had always scemed a little intoxicated by the 
spirit of that hour. It appears now that there was an element of 
personal as well as public passion in the brimming cup of liberty oi 
which he drank. He wasinlove. He had formed a liaison witha French 
girl, Annette Vallon, and in course of time became the father of a 
child who was named Caroline. Professor Harper touches on this sad 
and startling episode with delicacy but with frankness, as apparently 
Wordsworth himself did. He visited mother and child from time to 
time. Caroline was, it seems, the “dear child,” the “ dear girl,” who 
walked with the poet on Calais beach in 1802, and who is described 
in the weil-known sonnet as “lying in Abraham’s bosom all the year.” 
She married in 1816, and the Wordsworths saw her mother and herself 
in Paris in 1820. All this is somewhat of a revelation ; but what Professor 
Harper emphasizes still more is the discovery that Wordsworth in his 
youth had his intellectual liaisons and sowed his philosophic wild oate 
also, and was for a time a follower of William Godwin and a member of 
his well-known “Circle.” What that circle in its more squalid aspects 
was like we may judge from the picture drawn by Matthew Amold in 
his essay on Shelley. Yet at the time Wordsworth preferred his teaching 
not only to theology but to science. “Throw aside your books of 
chemistry,” he cried, “and read Godwin on Necessity.” Professor 
Harper suggests, what is very interesting, that it was there that he 
heard of Pantisocracy and of Southey and Coleridge, and so made the 
friendship which altered the course of his whole life and that of English 
poesy. If Godwin indirectly introduced him to Coleridge, he provided 
the antidote to his own dangerous toxins. Coleridge made Wordsworth 
a philosopher. But it was, as the poet himself allowed, his sister 
Dorothy who really made him a poet. Every new discovery only helps 
to demonstrate the magnitude of his debt to this “ most sisterly of 
souls.” It was when he set up house with her that his distinctive poctio 
life began. And much as Professor Harper may affect to deplore the 
falling away from the true lights of rationalism which she brought 
about, it must be admitted that he has described nothing more beauti- 
fully and fairly than Dorothy’s influence on her brother and their 
common and uncommon friend Coleridge. The sojourn in Somersetshire 
was a veritable idyll in all their lives. “ Wordsworth’s exquisite sister ” 
it was who inspired alike the “Lyrical Ballads” and “The Ancient 
Mariner” and “ Christabel.” Rightly does Professor Harper rise into 
a strain of ecstasy about her. “ Poetry,” he says, “ owes more to her 
than to any other person who was not actually a great poct.” 

Wordsworth returned to his native Westmorland, and became for 
the remainder of his days and for all days a Lake Poet. About the rest 
of his life no mystery hangs. Professor Harper tells it very well, tracing 
its long, slow evolution with tender sympathy and affectionate diligence. 
It is impossible to do justice either to his method or his results in a 
single review. Such a careful analysis and documentation of a poet 
and his works has seldom been attempted. It is typical, and in many 
ways finely typical, of the new American school of literary research. It 
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will not, however, please the Wordsworthians, the old Wordsworthians 
at any rate, and it may be doubted whether it is really, in the largo, 
more faithful than the happier while simpler appreciations of Matthew 
Arnold and F. W. H. Myers. Wordsworth’s early “elective affini- 
ties,” philosophic, political, and personal, must doubtless be reckoned 
with. Professor Harper seems to hold that had he been truer to his 
first loves he might have benefited the world still more. But he would 
not have been Wordsworth. He followed, if ever man did, his own 
inward bent with unflinching, self-confident, even tiresome stubbornness. 
In what does his real greatness consist ? It consists in the penctration 
and sincerity of his observation, alike of Nature and human nature, and 
in his lofty ideals. His finest utterances have that quality which 
Newman so eloquently attributes to the ancient classics, of “ sad 
earnestness and vivid exactness.” His reflections are often those of a 
hard, shrewd, logical mind. He is didactic and dictatorial, but he has 
vision. Above all, he has inspiration—the gift of Heaven. Finally, 
hoe had had experience, wider than is sometimes realized. To know 
what his experience had been in its entirety helps our understanding of 
him, and the endeavour to “ paint him with his warts” has its uses, even 
if the result is not always agreeable or quite just. Yet when all is said, 
he remains an idealist, and it is by the idealists, not by the realists, that 
he will be loved and kept alive, 





LITERATURE IN IRELAND.*® 


Apart from the tragic end of the writer, this volume of “Studies Irish 
and Anglo-Irish” claims attention for its intrinsic merit. It is not 
only written with eloquence and charm of expression, but it is probably 
the most critical estimate of the Celtic Renaissance in Ireland that 
has been written, so to speak, from the inside. Mr. MacDonagh was 
by temperament a poet and in politics an extremist, but as a critic he 
had no sympathy with those of his fellow-countrymen who hold that 
Ireland’s prime duty in letters is to divorce herself from all contact with 
English influences and English traditions. He is all for Irishmen being 
true to their native genius, and writing for an Irish audience, but he 
realizes that, in spite of certain drawbacks, their bilingualism is a source 
of strength rather than weakness ; that the work of Anglo-Irish writers 
is a permanent and vital contribution to English literature; and that 
it is likely to continue to be so for at least some time to come. His 
conviction that the English government of Ircland was tyrannous and 
unjust did not affect his appreciation of English authors from Chaucer 
down to the present day. He was a genuine admirer of so typically 
English a poet as Wordsworth, and the catholicity of his taste is shown 
by his references to Burns and Shelley, Keats and Campion, of whom he 
published an interesting study some years ago. It is also interesting 
to note that from beginning to end of the book no mention is made of 
German authors, with the sole exception of the Celtic studies of Professor 
Kuno Meyer, and that Mr. MacDonzgh was a sympathetic student of 
early French pocts—notably Villon and Ronsard—and a great admirer 
of the beauty of French prose. This independence and detachment 
are also shown in his deliberate statement that “ propaganda has 
rarely produced a fine poem,” his severe comments on the Gaelic 
League for doing “ little to foster the growth of a new literature in 
Irish,” and his no less frank criticism of those modern writers who 
overlay the genuine mysticism of the Irish character with “ a garment 
borrowed from the grammarians of this science of the saints.” With 
regard to Anglo-Irish literature his definite conclusions are three :— 

“ First, that an Anglo-Irish literature, worthy of a special designation, 
could come only when English had become the language of the Irish 
people, mainly of Gaclic stock ; and when the literature was from, by, of, 
to and for the Irish people. Second, that the ways of life and the ways of 
thought of the Irish people—the manners, customs, traditions and 
outlook, religious, social, moral—have important differences from the 
ways of life and of thought which have found expression in other English 
literature. Third, that the English language in Ireland has an indi- 
viduality of its own, and the rhythm of Irish speech a distinct character,” 
As he puts it in another place, his aim is to introduce a movement “ im- 
portant to English literature, because it is in part a revolt from it— 
because it has gone its own way, independent of it, though using for 
its language English or a dialect of English.” He traces in it certain 
national characteristics, an emotional and personal sentiment; tho 
motive of adversity; tho inspiration of patriotism; and a singular 
freedom from any preoccupation with sex—“ our ideals, national and 
religious, are powerful and holy.” It is a new literature, and English 
had to be broken and remade in the forge of living speech to serve its 
ends. The English language, glorified by Shakespeare, degraded by 
the stenographer, was good for the English people, but in it the ideas 
of the Gael did not find easy expression. The best Anglo-Irish lite- 
rature is sprung from Irish and English: “the dialect at its best is 
more vigorous, fresh and simple than either of the two languages between 
which it stands.” 

The reasons that Mr. MacDonagh gives for his belief are manifold, 
and they will not convince everybody, but they are consistent with 
his view of the function of poetry. English literature, he contends, 
has had some difficulty in getting rid of “ the phraseology, the inver- 
sions, the poctic words, the cumbrous epithets, the mannerisms of its 
pastoral and gentcel days. It has, indeed, not yet got quite rid of 
them. The English reading of the early Anglo-Irish writers filled 
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their memories with these old stale things; but the individual Anglo- 
Irish literature of which I write has no such lumber. It is the record 
of the speech of the people, the living word—sometimes, no doubt, 
heightened, to use the old phrase, but of a directness which Words- 
worth would have adored. Indeed it would seem that the desire of 
Wordsworth for a literature written only in the common lantuage of the 
people is best fulfilled in the work produced in Ireland.” Again, according 
to his view, the effect of the thinking that expresses itsclf in the Gaelic 
modes has already affected and must continue to affect expression in 
English. He attaches special importance to the use in Irish of the con- 
erete as against the English use of the abstract ; to the richness of Irish 
in dialects and variant forms which it owes to the fact of its not having 
been unified, because Irish has “on the whole remained unaffected 
by things which have very greatly affected all other modern languages 
—by the printing-press, by modern commerce, by modern science, and 
the rest.” The people “have retained an case for full expression 
that English docs not know,” and he illustrates the difference by 
translating a passage of De Quincey into Anglo-Irish and literary 
Irish. Another influence of Irish which makes for elasticity in poetry 
is the difference in rhythm. “In England the tendency is to hammer 
the stressed and to slur the unstressed syllables. In Ireland we keep 
by comparison a uniform stress,” and to this fact he attributes the 
wavering rhythms, “the grace of the wandering, lingering musical 
voice”’ in the poems of Callanan, Ferguson, and even Moore, whom 
he regards as one of the pioncers of the Irish mode—writers of verse 
which must not be strictly scanned, and can only be read correctly 
by following either Irish music or Anglo-Irish prose speech. This 
close connexion of speech and joy makes for a conversational tone 
which disallows inversions, quaint words and turns of speech. On 
this colloquial directness Mr. MacDonagh sets great store, and his 
chief cause of complaint with Mr. Synge is that he “ crammed his 
language too full of rich phrases.” SBravura, rhetoric, embroidery, 
the pageantry of verse do not enter into Mr. MacDonagh’s scheme of 
poetry or at any rate of Gaclic poetry. “ The quality of form that 
most frequently raises Irish verse to the height of poetry is not beauty 
of verse-music, but restraint, the severer grace.” 

While clearly regarding the Anglo-Irish language and literature as 
more deeply indebted to the Irish strain, Mr. MacDonagh frankly 
acknowledges, though in general terms, the gain it has derived from 
its English source. In his treatment of Irish literature, past, present, 
and future, he disclaims all intention of comparing the ancient Gaelic 
literature to the Classics. He admits that it is a literature of frag- 
ments, though noble and inspiring, and also admits that in many 
cases the translations have bettered the originals. Recent Gaelic 
literature he regards as decadent, but he finds great promise in the 
work of a few contemporary poets and prose writers. He is of opinion 
that the drama is a fertile field for experiment, though not greatly 
impressed by the efforts which have been made in this direction, either 
by Irish or Anglo-Irish writers. Here as always Mr. MacDonagh 
insists that we are still in an age of beginnings :— 

“The drama of modern Ireland, in English, is in the main poetic and 

satiric. It seems indeed not free from the faults of its time, or rather 
of the time just gone by in some of the continental countries—not free 
from the faults of impressionism, of quasi-scientific Ibscnism, of unreal 
gloom and of shallow cynicism, It is its virtue to have shown the way 
back to the life of the people and back to poetry.” 
The sum of the matter, in Mr. MacDonagh’s view, is expressed in the 
remarkable pages in which, after justifying the “new arrogance” 
which the Gaclio revival has given to some of its champions, he con- 
tinues :— 

“ My race has survived the wiles of the foreigner here. It has refused 
to yield even to defeat, and emerges etrong to-day, full of hope and of 
love, with new strength in its arms to work its new destiny, with a new 
song on its lips and the word of the new language, which is the ancient 
language, still calling from age to age. The adorable delicacy, the 
shrinking sensibility, the paralyzing diffidence which has its root in 
charity, the qualities which make for temporary defeat and yet, being of 
their nature joined with the unwavering conviction of truth and right, 
for ultimate victory—these live on. Now with them, in the same 
breasts with them, lives this too: its day is come, This arrogance is a 
sign of energy, of vitality, and so here is good. The Gaclic movement is 
arevival. ‘Though, through changes of methods and modes of advance, 
the exhaustion of old methods and the need for new movements, it may 
seem to-day that the central movement has lost force, it still goes 
forward. Of a tide of thought, drawn by the inspiration of an ancient 
cause, there is no cbb. This will have a voice, a literature, to-morrow, 
the voice of a people new to such a way of speech, the literature of a fresh 
people. To be a poet one must look with fresh eyes on life; to produce 
s0ets a nation must bo fresh. Ireland has already produced a great 
Eiestan of old : the fragments that remain prove that. But, as we are 
now, we are a fresh people, fresh to literature. We have begun to pro- 
duce a literature in English, a foreign tongue. This will not injure or 
delay the progress of Gaelic literature, which must be the work of other 
writers. Most of the Anglo-Irish poets—and it is almost all poetry still— 
have spent in attaining their knowledge and mastery of their craft all the 
resources of learning and acquirement in them. In the matter of 
technique—and this is all but supremely necessary in modern pootry— 
one language only will one poet master. Whether our people go forward 
in Anglo-Irish literature or not, some of our poets and writers of the next 
generation will certainly continue the production of a new literature in 
Irish. As I have said, we are fresh in other senses too—fresh from the 
natural home of man, the fields and the country. We have not all grown 
up in streets amid the artificialities of civilization, with traditional 
memories of brick and plaster. The influences of Nature will be felt by 
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us a3 the true ts of all tungues. Our nature poetry will owe 
nothing’ te the ea pe Recnttr ro of city dwellers; it will be no 
sham pastoral imitation ; it will be natural and spontancous, and our 
own. But above all we are fresh in language, which the most city-hating 
English lover of Nature cannot be. We are the children of a race that, 
through need or choice, turned from Irish to English. We have now so 
woll mastered this e of our adoption that we use it with a frosh- 
ness and power that the English of these days rarely have. But now 
also we have begun to turn back to the old language, not old tous. The 
future poets of the country will probably be tho sons and daughters of a 
generation that learned Irish as a strange tongue ; the words and phrases 
of Irish will have a new wonder for them ; the figures of speech will have 
all their first poetry.” 

Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit. It is curious to compare this 
view of Young Ireland with the Young Ireland as envisaged by Mr. 
St. John Ervino, recently reviewed in these pages, in which there is 
no room for brooding on the past, no deliberate elimination of those 
elements which make for material progress. The Gaelic gonius, as 
interpreted by Mr. MacDonagh and for the continuity of which he 
pleads so eloquently, could never produce a Balzac or a Shakespeare. 
It may gain some stimulus from outside, but in its austere and 
primitive detachment it must remain aloof from the mid-current of 


modern life. 





CONCERNING PRAYER.* 

Wittram James in a famous passage of his Psychology says that in 
these days of scientific enlightenment many reasons are given why 
we should not pray, “ but in all this very little is said of why we do 
pray, which is simply that we cannot help praying.” These words 
will constantly recur to the reader of the latest book upon prayer. 
It is by many authors, all of some distinction. We find essays by 
“a lady (the author of Pro Christo et Ecclesia), three laymen, two parish 
clergymen, two clerical dons—all Anglicans—a Wesleyan theological 
tutor, a Congregational minister, and an American Professor belonging 
to the Socicty of Friends.” The result is a rather difficult book 
requiring close attention. The reader fecls at the end that ho has had 
a long tussle with irresistible logic—and has not won. He will feel 
almost as though he had been trying to prove the existence of God by 
argumentation. All this does not mean that the essays are not 
interesting. Those who make the strong mental effort required to 
get through five hundred pages of close theological reasoning will not 
be without considerablo mental and spiritual profit. All the most 
obvious doubts and difficulties, which must occur to the religious man 
who considers the subject of prayer at all, are enumerated in the intro- 
duction. The heart of the reader sinks as he reads the list :— 

“Can we believe in Providence at all; or in what spirit can we pray 
to the Creator of a world so full of misery ? Has Prayer any meaning 
in a Universe governed by universal law ? If God wills our good and 
knows our needs, why tell Him of them in a ? What practical 
results ought we to expect from prayer? What ought we to think of 
God's relation to human sin and to tho Power of Evil in the world ? 
The Mystics—have they anything to teach us ?” 

When men reason about prayer and the problem of suffering they 
must open their minds and show something of their experience, and 
in this revelation of experience lies the power of their words. Almost 
all the writers agree that sin and suffering have, at least so far as the 
individual is concerned, no direst connexion. The best suffer most, 
that is the common experience. All the same, it remains true that 
the best natures gain by it, though no one could desire those terrible 
gains for themselves or others. Here is a very fine description of an 
ideal character tempered, as an ideal character must be, by suffering. 
The picture is, we think, true to life :— 

“There remains the man who, inspired by a great purpose or ideal, 
accepts the changes and chances of life, in smail things, like the old 
Viking ‘with a frolic welcome,’ like obstacles in a steeplechase, or 
bruises in the football field; im larger things, with cheerfulness and 
courage, as wounds received in battle; and in great sorrows, with 
the acceptance wherein is peace. He is at the Gate of Heaven. He 
has tasted the life of God. For if Christ is, as St. Paul puts it, ‘ the 
portrait of the invisible God,’ His Life, Death, Resurrection, Ascension, 
and Return to save and bless, are a picture to us, under conditions of 
time and space and in terms understandable to human intelligence, 
of something which is Eternal in the Life of God. And that something 
includes sorrow felt to the uttermost.” 

Mr. Strecter has drawn a fine and soldierly portrait, on which many 
to-day who have no heart to reason may look and be comforted. In 
his essay, “ God and the World’s Pain,” he does not fall into the heresy 
of Goethe, and say that “ Christianity is the worship of sorrow”; but 
he does dwell, as all candid writers must, upon this side of Christianity, 
and he insists that in the doctrine of the Incarnation lies the best 
justification of the ways of God to men, and urges the modern preacher 
boldly to maintain the co-suffering of Creator and creature. This, 
he evidently thinks, is, in spite of ali difficulties, the keystone of 
Christianity. 

The question of prayer for material benefit is more or less juggled 
with throughout most of this volume. For instance, the essay on 
faith-healing is quite inconclusive. Mr. Bevan alone mects it quite 
fairly, or should we say squarely? His conclusion is a very simple 
and manly one. He believes in prayer for non-spiriiual as woll as 
spiritual benefits :— 

“It is no derogation from the divinity of God to think of Him as 


interested in my affairs, but it would be a derogation to suppose that 
any least detail was overlooked in 

‘That Master’s art, who in Himself so loves it 

That never doth His eye depart therefrom.’ ” 
These words are in absolute accordance with the words of Christ, which 
are in accordance with the almost universal instinct of man, an instino$ 
which his reason is powerless to justify. 

The most arresting of the essays is, we think, the one by the writer 
of Pro Christo et Ecclesia. It is original in its orthodoxy ; our authoress 
finds explanation and hope in the thought of original sin. To-day 
such a retirement upon an old position sounds almost ludicrous, but 
she makes out an excellent case. We do not, of course, mean that 
she harks back to Ad«m and Eve, but ehe regards each human soul 
as “deeply involved in the world’s sin,” and she denies that all men 
know right from wrong by a divinely imparted instinct. She even 
quotes, and appears to agree with, Henry Sidgwick, who said that 
“if all men did what they thought right without further enlightenment, 
the world would be a worse place.” The Quaker notion of the essential 
incorruptibility of conscience is, to her mind, false and dangerous, 
Her view of moral responsibility is far from a simple one, and could 
never find favour with simple people. ‘That is, however a quite 
insufficient argument against its truth. The beat men have always, 
she belioves, felt the guilt of the world upon them, and have 
implored forgiveness for their ignorances, and even for their best ideals, 
knowing them to fall short of perfection, as well as for their sins. It 
is right, she admits, that every man should do what seems to him his 
duty, but he is not free of sin unless at the same time he is striving 
with an open mind to take a new and better view of his duty. This 
for a vast number of men is a sheer impossibility. She stops at no 
obstacle, but is logical in her conclusion. Many a man has improved 
his character by an act of kindness which went against his conscience. 
The persecutor who refrained from eruelty because his heart misgave 
him violated his conscience to the salvation of his soul. All the ends 
of her argument hang loose, because if conscience is a found-out 
authority, what authority still holds? Nevertheless, she does describe 
and justify the instinct at the bottom of the Calvinistic notion of sin 
in a manner to compel attention. 

Mr. Streeter’s “ Worship” also will, we are sure, be widely read. 
Young people in all classes are now wearicd by public worship. Why ? 
Mr. Streeter discusses the question with sympathy. He would like to 
eee some changes in the Prayer Book, which has come to be regarded 
as monotonous. He would like some freedom for extemporary prayer 
and some intervals of silence. It is interesting to read such criticism. 
We are sick of hearing that “ brightness” will attract to church men 
and women who are kept away by the weight of a troubled spirit. No 
church will ever be able to rival a place of amusement in “ brightness.” 
Public worship should be designed to assuage the spiritual hunger of 
the world, otherwise it becomes nothing more than an edifying 
performance. 

Professor Rufus Jones's article on “ Mysticism ” is, considering the 
subject, quite extraordinarily lucid. Any one who desires to know 
what the Society of Friends stands for, and is willing to regard it as 
something else than a spiritual haven for conscientious objectors, 
should read it. With the Mystics of all ages, he may imagine for a 
moment that he is able to “cut all cables and swing clear out to sea.” 
Very few people will ever bo Mystics, yet 

“ No man, scientist or layman, knows where the curve is to be drawn 
about the personal ‘self... No man can say with authority that the 
circulation of Divine currents into the soul’s inward life is impossible. 
On the contrary, Energy does come in. In our highest moments we 
find ourselves in contact with wider spiritual Life than belongs to our 
normal ‘ me.’” 

The flock of men and women who, to quote Bunyan, are “ asking 
their way to Mount Zion with their faces thitherward” are many. 
The guides will always be few. They belong to all Churches; they all 
know the way, but none of them can draw a map and point to the road. 





TRAVELS IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES.* 
Tats book has been “ edited under the auspices of the National Society 
of the Colonial Dames of America,” and in it we find journals, and 
extracts from diaries and Reports written by travellers between the 
years 1690 and 1783. There is no general introduction in which the 
reader's attention might be directed to the most interesting and amusing 
passages, nor is there any sketch of the contemporary history and 
politics for which less erudite people than are, no doubt, the Colonial 
Dames would perhaps have been grateful. We are, however, given a 
short introduction to cach document, and a few biographical notes on 
its author. The travellers are, for the most part, Commissioners, sent 
by the French or English authorities to bring back authentic news of 
the behaviour of settlers and Indians in the new colonies, and in the 
remoter regions of the primeval forests, or to give an account of the 
needs of the white people, and of the trades which it would be most 
useful and profitable to establish among them, or of the commodities of 
which they lack a proper supply. For instance, Diron d’Artaguiette, 
writing in 1722, remarks on the need of “ Butter; because the country 
[Louisiana] has not enough bears to supply it with oil.” Indian 
manners and customs are also a subjoot for observation and 
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seport, and it is interesting to read these accounts of magical per- 
formances in the light of later research. “ Colonel Chicken’s Journal 
to the Cherokees 1725” is full of amusing oddities of style and 
spelling and no less curious events. On “‘ Munday tho 5th day of July 
..- King Crow and the head men... after their ceremonial way 
placed me in a Great Chair in the most Publick Place in the Town and 
set down by me themselv’s, faning me with Eagles Feathers.” This 
fine beginning led to many “ talks,” and even to attempts on the part 
of the natives to obtain the favour of the “‘ beloved man of the English” 
by offering him presents of skins, which he refuses, explaining that he 
“ did not come among them to receive any presenta, but to give them 
the English talk for their good, and to keep the Traders among them 
in good order.” Captain Tobias Fitch was sent to transact the same 
sort of business with the Creeks, and he too refused bribes in no uncertain 
terms. ‘ You say you are a friend and I hope to find you So; But 
as to your presents I must Tell you that my Great King did not Send 
me here to get presents neither do I vont them.” Then “ Pointing to 
Gogell Ey’s Told him ‘ you pretend To Excuse that Rogus Action of 
yours that you was guilty off at the Cherokeys By Saying it was Don 
Rashly by the young people,’”’ and after a speech in which he recounts 
the m'sdeeds of the tribe, he sums up with the severe remark: “ But 
my King do not understand such Freindship as that.” The answer 
of Gogell Eyes is delightful, whether its humility is real or assumed, and 
he thus explains his thievish acts: “I thought as there was a Breach 
made Could not bo Recalled, and I did take Some of the Remains of 
The Goods For Which I am heartily Sory and will willingly pay you 
for the Same.” At other times the Creeks are contradictory, and then 
the Captain and the chiefs, in particular one called “ oald Briumis,” 
indulge in what we can only describe as flouting matches. These 
diarists, whether French or English or Moravian soldiers or adminis- 
trators, tell us hardly anything of the country itself, except in so far 
as the forests and rivera impeded them in their travels, and inter‘ered 
with the duo despatch of their appointed tasks. Lord Adam Gordon 
tells us rather more of the things that we should like to know as to the 
look of the land we are reading about, but if the reader wishes to learn 
still more of this very interesting period and country, let him turn to 
Book II. of Chateaubriand’s Mémoires d Outre-Tombe, where he can 
enjoy the delights of exploration in the company of the most accom- 
plished of guides, 





DOSTOIEVSKY.* 

THERE has never been a novelist who possessed a greater gift of atmo- 
ephere than Fyodor Dostoievsky. Like Shakespeare, he takes the 
reader into a world of his creation. It is a strango world cf half- 
hysterical humour and passion, often sordid, sometimes more than half 
crazy, but always pulsating with an intense hurrying life and shaken with 
strange gusts of mirth. Sometimes the reader is tempted to throw down 
a novel after the first few chapiers—to have done with such perverse, self- 
tormenting creatures as Dostoievsky’s men and women. But thereisa 
vitality and humour about almost every book which will ultimately compel 
the most prosaic to read to the end. They areindeed microcosms. His 
characters are not single blades of grass taken and analysed in a 
epecimen-glass, but are like some clover plant in a cut of turf, taken up 
wholesale, ants and spiders, neighbouring grass, daisies, and all. They 
stand with their entire environment, relevant and irrelevant, essential 
and non-essential. M. Eugenii Soleviev's “Life”! is an interesting 
study. It is short but pleasantly written, and contains all the infor- 
mation that ordinary English readers of Dostoievsky are likely to need. 
We have also to chronicle the appearance of the sevepth of Miss Con- 
stance Garnett’s translation of the novels, A Raw Youth.’ It shows the 
usual twilight atmosphere, but is rather less sordid than The Idiot, 
and its humour is Jess broad and farcical than that of The Possessed, 
for example. It contains one most beautiful character, a pilgrim 
peasant, Makar Ivanovich Dolgoruky, whose occasional appearance 
more than compensates the reader for the book’s tendency towards 
tavertebrateness, 





FICTION. 


THE HALF-PRIEST.t 


Tne reader who thinks that by plunging into a romance of Italy in the 
late fifteenth century ho will forget for a moment the horrors of war 
will find himself singularly mistaken. He will even be deprived of the 
feeling of complacency with which most people have hitherto read novels 
of this sort—a feeling which causes them to say to themselves, when 
reading of a town given over to the soldiery, “What a comfort it 
fs to live in the twentieth century when such things cannot happen!” 
Unfortunately for humanity our present opponents are as unscrupulous 
es the Borgias. Tho theme of the novel before us is the preservation 
of tho little State of Pontagzio, which occupies rather a weak position 
in the middle of other and larger States and is too small to etand 
alone, The Count Zarata reigns over Pontaggio and is obliged to 
sacrifice his only daughter in marriage to the exceedingly undesirable 
m. (1) Doctoier sky : his Life and Literary Activity, By Eugenli Soloviev, Translated 
from the Russian by C. G. Hogarth. London: Allen and Unwin. [5s.}——(2) A New 
Youth. By Fyodor Dostolevsky. Translated from the Russian by Constance 
Garnett. London: W. Heinemann. [4s. 6d.) 

t — By Hamilton Drummond. London: BStaniey Paul and 








head of the family of Varana, Duke of Arzano, of the neighbouring 
State, 

There {s a glamour about this period of Italian history that makes 
the intrigues and adventures with which the story is concerned good 
reading, and to have such @ person as Caesar Borgia taking a leading 
part, and Leonardo da Vinci appearing in the réle of a super, is a relicf 
from the khaki-coloured realities of the moment, The author fails 
us a little in the matter of giving the full value to the gorgeous pic- 
turesqueness of the time. True he enumerates the colours and materials 
of costumes and the details of great feasts, but the whole splendid 
tapestry of the background of life as we know it in the pictures and 
frescoes of Central Italy is hardly realized, and the atmosphere of the 
book is therefore a littie grey. 

The most dramatic scene is that in which the Duke of Arzano (perhaps 
not. unnaturally from his point of view) refuses re-entrance into his 
Castle to his Duchess, who insists on nursing the victims of the plaguo 
in the overcrowded alleys of the town. Tho fanatio priest, Father 
Martin, rings the tocsin through the Quarter of San Ambrogio, and the 
whole of the populace streams out in front of the closed gates to force 
the Duke to re-admit his Duchess :— 


= Make & way for the Duchess,’ he ordered, ‘ then follow all of you, 
that His Highness may know the love and gratitude of San Ambrogio, 
but let none come nearer to the gates than fifty paces. A way, thero ! 
a way! but gently, lest any be hurt. There must be hurt to none on 
this groat and blessed day of the staying of the plague.’ How that 
packed mob could pack yet closer to force a lane-way through its midst 
passed my understanding, but somehow they obeyed him. Also there 
was an end to silence. No single voice was raised, but the whole square 
grew vocal with a buzz and burr like the vibrations of the great bell 
when it had ceased tolling. And it was up that lane-way, the narrowest 
of narrow vicolettos for width, and with that burring all about us, we 
passed to the angle of the square, where lay the nearost way to tho 
castle. Martin led, his rapt iace raised to the blue of heaven, his hands 
clasped across his breast, and looking neither to right nor left; we two 
followed close behind, Madonna Maura’s hand upon my arm, for by 
this time she was very weary. If there was colour on her checks it was 
the flush of half-feverish exhaustion in the eullen heat, but it added 
the one touch of beauty to her face which it lacked in pallor. And 
presently that wistful beauty moved the emotional soul of San Ambrogio, 
always stirred easily to impulsiveness. First in ones here and there, 
then in groups, and finally along the whole double line ahead, those to 
the front went upon their knees, many of the women weeping and all 
bare-headed. And over and above the burr voices rose, blessings, 
invocations, little ejaculatory cries from the heart, and not all from 
women, for it was a man who cried, ‘ God bless the Duke for our Grey 
Madonna’s seke!" But instantly a score answered, ‘ Wait till the 
gates are opened !” and all across the squaro the roar hoarsened, ‘ Wait 
till the gates aro opened!’ The beast had ceased growling, but San 
Ambrogio knew its Duke, And yet, I thought, if Luke di Varana 
were wise he had here a greater gain then Pontaggio could have brought 
him, the gain of a generous ee and loyalty. And so we came 
to the open space fronting the lower gates of tho castle. It was then 
Martin proved hia control over that mixed mob of thieves, beggars, 
honest men, decent women, and termagants which followed at our 
heels. Paueing midway he turned and raised bis hand as on the church 
steps.” 

The priest keeps the people in check while a parley is held at the gatca 
and finally the Duke himself appears. 

“T think the Duke cannot have beon very far away, for few explana- 
tions were necessary before he etepped to the battlements, and looked 
from our little group of three to Saa Ambrogio, and back again to us, 
A fine figure of a man he made, standing there in his black and white, 
his plumed = pulled forward on his brows, but San Ambrogio failed 
to approve. For, after an instant’s silence, it broke out first into a 
rumble, then into a roar which was certainly not acclamation, and as 
Varana sensed their meaning his broad, comely face went white, then 
red with rage. But he leashed his temper, perhaps wisely, ‘ Well?’ 
He flung tho word as onc might fling a stone atacur. ‘ Your Highness, 
by God’s grace the plague is at an end and there is now no reason for 
the closing of the gates.’ ‘That is for my decision, priest, not yours.’ 
‘But, your Highness, Her Grace——’ ‘Her Grace had her choico 
and Her Grace chose. Does Her Grace beg the gates to be opened ?’ 
‘San Ambrogio—— began Martin. But the Duke snapped his fingers. 
‘That for San Ambrogio!’ aud in the rear San Ambrogio growled 
afresh. ‘ Your Highness, by a miracle ‘Work a second miracle 
and open the gates,’ aud, to drive the insult home, Varana laughed.” 
In the end, at a threat that the people will burn down the whole Quarter 
of San Ambrogio, the Duke flings down the key, and the Duchess—it 
must be owned without an attempt at quarantine—re-entcrs tho Castle. 
The scene will remind lovers of Italy of many delightful pictures of steep 
hills with rows of little houses clustering up them in narrow lanes, and 
the battlemented castle presiding at the top, with the Duke and his key 
just appearing over the stony breastwork. 

It must, however, be confessed that the last chapter of the book is 
pure melodrama and is for all the world like the end of the Opera of 
Lucrezia Borgia, beloved of our grandparents. In the last Act a black 
curtain is suddenly drawn from an alcove at the back of the stage and 
the proper number of coffins—one to each of the dismayed guests—aro 
seen standing on end waiting for immediate occupation. In the last 
pages of the present book a curtain is flung back at the end of a feast, 
revealing a room, dark but for two candles, with a block draped in black, 
flanked by the executioner waiting for the Duke. Tho Duke had been 
the guest of honour at supper, and the whole ecene was arranged, as 
the play-billa say, by Caesar Borgia himself. But fifteenth century 
executions and adventures are refreshing reading when they are well 
set forth, and Mr. Hamilton Drummond's book possesses at any rate 
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Reapaste Novers.—The West Wind. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Constable and Co. 6s.)—An attractive little story, but to tho mere 
Protestant the morality of the end seems more than doubtful. 
The Woman Who Lived Again. By Lindsay Russell. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.)--A modern story beginning with an astonishing resurrec- 
tion, but continuing on more commonplace lines. ——Coming of Age. By 
Richard Marsh. (John Long. 6s.)—A novel dealing with the moro 
sensational side of everyday life. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


Stories of the Border Marches. By John and Jean Lang. (T. C. 
and E. C. Jack. 65s. net.)—This is a very readable collection of old 
Border tales from Chambers and Scott and other sources. Kinmont 
Willie and Grisell Home, Frank Stokoe and mad Jack Hall of Otterburn, 
are familiar figures of whom one is always glad to read. The sheep- 
stealers and highwaymen, illicit distillers and other picturesque ruffians, 
who abounded on the Borders not so much more than a century ago 
have gone for ever, but the Border farmer retains his vigorous indi- 
viduality, and there ia still good sport on the Borders, as the authors 
remind us in their talo—almost too good to be true—of a seventy-pound 
salmon. 


The False Dmitri. Described by British Eyewitnesses. Edited by 
Sonia E. Howe. (Williams and Norgate. 6s. net.)—The “ false” 
Demetrius, the Perkin Warbeck of Russia, claimed to be a son of Ivan 
the Terrible, and was thus a contemporary of James I. and Shakespeare. 
He plotted against Boris Godunov, whom we now all! know as the hero 
of Mussorgsky’s opera, and after tho death of Boris he won the throne 
by the help of a Polish army. He seems to have been a clever man, 
but his Western tastes offended the nation, and his brutal Polish allies 
set up a reign of terror in Moscow. Thus he soon came to a violentl 
end. The English merchants settled in Moscow, “who have in al 
changes been well beloved by the Russians” (according to a contem- 
porary), sent home reports of these strange doings, and Mrs. Howe 
has had the happy idea of collecting and reprinting their narratives, 
especially tho “ Bloudie and Terrible Massacre ” of 1607 and Brereton’s 
“Newes of the Present Miseries of Rushia” of 1614, together with 
the story of an English volunteer—one of twelve hundred men who 
went to fight against Poland in 1609. We are reminded that Poland 
at this time played the wolf to Russia’s lamb—a fact which Polish 
apologists are careful to forget. 


Russia at the Cross-Roads. By C. E. Bechhofer. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 5s. net.)—The main proposition of this intelligent 
but somewhat dogmatic book is that Russia must secure the Dar- 
danelles if she is to develop as a European Power. This, we believe, 
is now generally accepted by the Allies, but it is useful to have a clear 
statement of the economic, social, and political reasons why Russia 
cannot afford to remain a land-locked Empire, dependent for her chief 
commercial route on the goodwill of the Turk. The author’s summary 
account of Russian institutions is somewhat prejudiced by his Liberal 
party sympathies, but he is at any rate free from the delusion that 
Stepniak, say, represented the soul of Russia. In speaking of the Mir 
he says, oddly enough, that it corresponds to the Anglo-Saxon Witenage- 
mot, “a system of local self-government”; the Witan, of course, 
was the National Council and the precursor of our Parliament. He 
seems unccrtain (cf. pp. 38 and 62) whether many peasants have sold 
their interests in the Mir and gone to the towns; the number, we think, 


is relatively small as yet. 


Henry James. By Rebecca West. (J. Nisbet and Co. Is. net.)— 
This spirited little essay, in the “ Writers of the Day ” series, is worth 
reading for two reasons. It recalls to one’s mind many of Henry 
James’s earlier stories that one has forgotten or never seen, and, secondly, 
it gives a very modern Englishwoman’s view of the novelist’s heroines, 
Thus, the young widowed Countess in The American is credited by 
Miss West with “‘a weakness that would convict of imbccility any 
woman of twenty-eight °’—a criticism which shows that for one reader 
at least Henry James failed to make Claire’s obedience to her family 
seem inevitable. Like others who have written on Henry James, 
Miss West has, consciously or unconsciously, imitated too often his 
tricks of style. 


By W. Cunningham, D.D, 
(Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net.)—In these six lectures, 
delivered in America in the autumn of 1914, the Archdeacon of Ely 
illustrates a much-debated theme from his ripe knowledge of economic 
and social history. The English township as a self-governing unit had 
taken a new lease of life under Elizabeth ; transplanted to New England 
by the Pilgrim Fathers, it became the basis of the colonial system. 
On the other hand, the early colonial town had no market, each man 
living on the produce of his own farm ; thus the colonies lost the advan- 
tages of the markct as an institution for regulating trade in the interests 
of the community, and from the first allowed the private trader far 
greater freedom than he has had in this country. In domestic archi- 


English Influence on the Uniied States. 





tecture English influence predominated, as we are reminded in ag 
excellent chapter. The Universities were modelled at first on Oxford 
and Cambridge, but Princeton in 1746 was a Scottish Presbyterian 
foundation, consciously imitating Edinburgh. The author discusses 
very frankly the historic reasons for the lack of public spirit, in our 
sense, in America, and the curious detachment of the average American 
from world-politics, like that of Englishmen before the Armada came, 
“It is doubtful,” Dr. Cunningham told his New York audience, “ if 
America is fitted to be a successful arbiter: an arbiter is certainly at an 
advantage if he possesses the power of enforcing his decision.” 


The Science of Musical Sounds. By A.C. Miller. (Macmillan and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Professor Miller, of Cleveland, Ohio, describes in 
this book his new method of photographing sound-waves by means 
of a “ phonodeik,” and gives many photographs of musical sounds, 
including an operatic selection on the gramophone, and of tho tones of 
various instruments. Science, he admits, cannot go so far, even with a 
“ phonodeik,” as to define the ideal musical tone, but it certainly yields 
some instructive results. For one thing, the author seoms confident 
that the acoustics of concert-rooms and halls can be corrected by scien- 
tific treatment based on this method; contrary to the common belief, 
he says that the stringing of wires or cords across an auditorium is 
useless. 


Vagrant Memories. By William Winter. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
12s. net.)—Further “ Personal Recollections” by the well-known 
American essayist and biographer, this time referring more particularly 
to people and things of the Stage in America and in this country. There 
are short histories and anecdotes of such notable people as Edwin 
Booth, Augustin Daly, Julia Marlow, Sir Henry Irving, and Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson. In the last chapter, “‘ The Theatre and Morality,” 
Mr. Winter has some interesting and also very controversial things to 
say on “nasty problem plays,” in the course of which “ certain plays 
by the late Mr. Ibsen’ come in for condemnation. 


Paddly Pools. By Miles Malleson. (Hendersons, Charing Cross 
Road. 7d.)—A little fairy play in which Mr. Malleson sets forth the 
ideal of a world purified by universal love. It is written with a good 
deal of poetic feeling. 


All Change Here! By Charles G. Parsons. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. 3s. net.)—A collection of amusing stories and sketches, profusely 
illustrated, published by the author in aid of the funds of the Russian 
Red Cross. With each copy is given a facsimile of the autograph of the 
Grand Duchess George of Russia. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
——@—— 


The Greek Text (Camb. Univ. Pres) aet 

Embryological Essays, 8vo 

(Camb. Ualv, Pres) net 
(Duckworth) net 


- 
s 


Acts of the Apostles, The: 
Assheton (K.), Growth in Length : 


oa 


Bone (G.), The Brow of Courage, 18mo. 
Brooke (R.), Poems, 2 vols in 1, cr 8vo............ (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 
Browne (G. F.), The Ancient Gross Shafts at Bewcastle and Ruthwell, 4to 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Browne (J. H. B.), Forty Years at the Bar, 8vo (H. Jenkins) net 
Clements (M. E.), The King and His Soldiers, cr tena gy gton) net 
Corwin (E. 8.), French Policy and the American Alliance, 1778, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Ghats CDS, Wied Oe Ge Vale, GF OO. cccccccccccccsscecccseces (J. Long) 
Craig (K. T.), Stars of Destiny, 8vo (Routledge) net 
Curtis (T. S.), High Frequency Apparatus, cr Svo................ (Spon) net 
Davis (R. H.), With the French in France aad Salonika. -(Duckworth) net 
Dawe (C.), The Redemption of Grace, cr 8V0.........cccceeecece (J. Lane) 
Decrick (B. C.), Christ’s Message in Times of Crisis, cr 8vo. .(Skeffington) net 
Dickens (C.), Christmas Stories, 18m0...........0ceceeceseees (Nelson) net 
Dickens (C.), The Mystery of Edwin Drood and The Uncommercial Traveller, 
18mo0 + (Nelson) net 
Dumont (T.), Practical Memory Training, cr 8vo woe bet 
Dunn (F. B.), Industrial Uses of Fuel Oil, 8vo.................. (Spon) net 
Fitting- Hyslop, Catalogue of Scientific Papers, 4th series (1 —" 1900), compiled 
by The Royal Society of London, vol 15 . Univ. Press) net 
Flagg (P. J.), The Art of Anwsthesia, 8vo (Lippincott) net 
Galion (T.), The Man Hunt, cr 8v0..........eccececsecsccees (Mills & Boon 
Gebhard (Dr. Hannes), Co-operation in Finland, 8vo (Williams & Norgate) = 
Goldring (M.), The Wonder Year, cr 8 (E. wr net 
Hill (H.), The Comlyn Alibi, er 8vo (Ward, Lock) 
Hun Hunters, Cautionary Tales from the Trenches, The (G. Ric hards) net 
Innocent (C. F.), The Development of English Building Construction, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
James (W. H. N.), Alternating Currents in Theory and Practice, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Jasper (Madame), The Flemish System of Poultry Rearing....(Newnes) net 
Kapp (G.), The Principles of Electrical Engineering and their Applicition, 
Vol. I.: Principles (E. Arnold) net 
Kean (7. J.), Acronautical Enaimas, BVO. ...cccccccccccccccccces (Spon) net 
Keyser (C. J.), The Human Worth of Rigorous Thinking (Oxford Univ, Press) net 
Law (i.), England's First Great War Minister, 8vo (Bell) net 
Lutz (G. L. H.), The Finding of Jasper, cr 8vo (Lippincott) 
Maclagan (B.) (Mary Borden-Turner), The Romantic Women, cr 8vo 
(Constable) 
Manning (C. A.), A Study of Archalsm In Furlpides (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
McBain (UH. L.), The Law and the Practice of Municipal Homa Rule, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 2 
cr 8vo. ane & Stoughton) net 6) 
cr 8vo. . (Skeffington) net 3/ 
(Mills € Boon) 6/0 
(Cassell) 6/0 
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Men, Women, and Guns, by “ Sapper,” 
Millard > a Geb Short Village Homilles, 
Moberly (L. G.), Second Lesta, cr 8vo 
Mordant (£.), The Park Wall, 

Moseley (3. A.), (Cassell) net 5/0 
Mozley (J. R.), The Divine As pect of History, 2 vols (Camb. Univ. Preas) 
Begbecher (W.), Practical Shect Metal Duct Construction, 8vo....(Spon) n 
Outcault (R. F.), Buster Brown and his Chum Tige, obl fol. (Chambe rs) 
Panchadasi G.), Clairvoyance and Occult Powers, 8vo 

Pepys (S., junr.), A Diary of the Great War, cr 8vo 

Ledcap’s fe 9 The, 

Shears (G. P.), ‘Obstetrics Normal and Operative, 8vo. -(Lippincott) 

Sieff (M.), Manual of Russian Commercial Correspondence Pe mem 

Smith (FP. T.), The Soul of Germany..........e00- -(Hutchinson) net 2/6 
Btead (BR. J, C.), The Homesteaders, cr bi. caccosianesucseseucc anne as 
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Btobbs (7), Wire and Sheet Gauge Tables, cr 8vo..............(Spon) net 38/6 
Swinn : (F.), The i be Ft TaD soocasvoccnes arse an 6/0 
atson (J.), British and Fore 3 er Ornamen ies, cr 8vo 
rye tt oa ot der (H. Jeaking) net be 
- ton (T.), Poetry a 6 Renascence Yonder (H. Jenkins) n y 
Lhe Sor DA tree Wounds and Diseases, their Prevention and Treatment, 
with e@ Special Chapter on Fruit Trees, 8vo....(Williams & Norgate) net 7/6 
Who's Who in America, Vol. 9, 1916-1917, 8vo..............(S. Paul) net 21/0 


LIGBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 
Cure Rheumatism, Sciatica, Gout—quickly, economically, permanently. 
ROITWICH Prine Crystals O matter how badly you 
are prepared from the suffer now, if you start 
original Brine Springs, Nature’s with Droitwich Brine Crystals 
only antidote to excessive — you will benefit. The first 
= Bd Fe ye bath will give you instant relief 
Lumbago. "Droitwich Brine 4 ® pleasant sense of bodily 
Crystals drive Uric Acid right Comfort. If your attacks are 
out of the system. When that mild and spasmodic, nip therm 
is done you are cured—perma- in the bud by using Droitwich 

nently cured. Brine Crystals now. 

Price 2/6 per 28-lb. bag. 
Delivered free to any Railway Station in Greet Britain. 

WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept.2%th), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.G. 


N. P. I. 
LEAFLETS. 

















WAR 





1. Dividend Saving. 
2. Farmers and the Budget. 
3. Private Investment and Depreciation. 





Copies of any of these leaflets will bo sent post free 
to readers of this journal on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
IRISH 

POCKET 
Mustrated list & HAN D KERCH | EFS 


samfles post free 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 
ROSINSCN & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


By Appointment to their 
Majyestus the King and Queen 











‘ihree Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT Tritish Exhibitioa, The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro 


TO THE KING. pometers. The oaly Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical lJtegulators, Chronographs, aad 
bhips’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 


Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big lI'en. 
61 Gtrand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....&£94,000,C00. 
CLAIMS PAID ....................£8126,000,000, 


WRad2-M4kK. 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
(Heats BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE MISTRESS required for September 15th, for the duration 
ef the war. Salary £100 per annum for four days a week. 

Apply immediately, stating qualifications and experience, to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Linton Lodge, Prestonkirk, East Lothian, 

Education Offices, West Hartlepool. J. G. TAYLOR, Secretary. 

17th August, 1916, 
HE Services are required for the period of the War only of a 
YOUNG LADY who has had some experience in a NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 

Bhorthand and typewriting are not essential—Apply Box No. 7838, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


47 ANTED for an East India Merchant’s Office, a JUNIOR, age 

about 17 (or if of military age, but ineligible for the Army, age up to or about 

24 or 25), preferably with commercial experience. Must be well educated. Good 

prospects for the right class of man. Commencing salary according to qualifications, 

pe by full personal particulars and references to Z. X. 966, c/o DEACON’S, 
Leade: i Street, E.C. 








ANTED for Giggleswick School, Yorks, duration of war 
only, MATHEMATICAL MASTER for highest work ; good disciplinarian, 


S*- ANDREW’S COLLEGE WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SYDNEY. 


VACANT VICE-PRINCIPALSHIP, 


Candidates for the eae of VICE-PRINCIPAL of the above College are invited 
to send in thelr applications addressed to the Principal, the Rov. A. HARPER, 
M.A., D.D., c/o the Agent-General for New South Wales, 125 Cannon Street, Londoa, 
where details as to conditions of appointment, tenure, and dutics may be obtained. 
Applicants must be unmarried and should be betwoen 30 and 40 years of age, and 
ry aoe oe wor netny De nee " An Honours Degree in Arts or Science ; 
personal experience ege life; (¢) some experience in the oversight of yo 
men either in School or College. ” . ures 
Other things being equal, a Presbyterian Minister or Licentiate wenld be preferred. 
Applications must be received not later than the 3ist August, 1916, and shculd be 
accompanied by certificates as to character and educational and other attainments, 
fay 1 eee will be for 5 years, Salary £500 per annum, with quarte:s, &c., 
e College. 


ECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Blyth, Northumberland. 
—WANTED in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Geography, Botany, 

and Class Singing. Graduate. Salary £100-10-130, allowance for experience.— 

Apply by August 3ist to Miss DUCHITT, 159 East Dulwich Grove, London, 8.E. 


' ARE BSB B , 

J WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“ CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed iaformation as to 
resent openings for educated women. [rice 1s, €d.; post fre> 1s. 10d.—Central 
ureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 











LECTURES, &o. 


NEW SESSION begins MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25th. 
B IR K EC K Cc O GE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 


University, 
ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 
Competition for 16 Free Studentships commences on September 11th, 
MATRICULATION COURSES and ACCOUNTANCY. 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
Founded in 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853. 
Patron: HEK MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: THE KEV. J. F. KENDALL, MLA. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 271n. 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 13, as well 
as Courses of Lectures for more Advanced Students. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the College 
(Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. TEALE), apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 
43-45 Harley Street, W., from whom information may also be obtained as to the 
College Hostel in which Students may reside. 

Special terms will be considered for the daughters of officers on active service. 








TINHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
EDGAR ALLEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £100 per 
annum and tenable for three years, are offered :-— 

(«) Two Scholarships, open to men end women who will not have completed 
their 20th year at the beginning of the University Session in which 
they enter the University. 

(6) Two Scholarships, restricted to the “sons of workmen earning dally 
or weekly wages and foremen of workmen and managers.” 

An examination for the above Scholarships will be held in December next, and 
entrics must be sent to the Registrar by October 8st. 

Full particulars of these Scholarships may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar 


jhe UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 

66 BEDFORD STREET NORTH. 

The AUTUMN TERM begins on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 51a, 1916. 

In order to meet the demand for trained social workers, the Diploma Courses of the 
School have been revised. A special course of training for the work of welfare super 
vision in factories, extending over the whole session, and a shorter course of a month 
to six weeks for candidates with previous experience of social work have been arranged 
ne may be had on application in writing to the DIRECTOR OF 
STUDIES. 

















YHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES ere awarded in the following Faculties: 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
SCIENCE (including Engincering, Metailurgy, Mining, and Glass Technology). 

he Session 1916-17 commences October 4th, 1916. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarehips are awarded each year. 

Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtained from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 

j TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Kecognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 

tambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diplema; the Oxford Geography Diploma; 
and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for 
the three Terms from €6 guineas. E&cholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may berrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be 1eyaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 








HELSEA PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

J (SWEDISH SYSTEM). Head-Mistress: Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional training 
in Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enabies them 
to secure appointments of the highest standard.—Apply for Prospectus to SECK E- 
TARY (Room 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London. Tel. : 890 Western. 


<\OUTHFORE PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
kK.) President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B,_ Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers 
and experienced Teachers inevery branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, aod 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hoa 
end Key. K. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETAKY. 











TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING, — 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training la 
Physical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, tr | 








ineligible for military service. Salary £150 resident.—Apply to RK. N. DOUGLAS 
Place Fell House, Patterdale, Peuriti, oa 7 


Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per anpaum, @OOD 
OBTAIRKD AFTER TBALNING. 
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LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD FY SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. —. Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to oe Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools, 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, eo, Anatomy, Physiology and Hy; 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &o. 


_ BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Gir GEORGE NEWMAN (Chairman). WALDORY A8TO 
Dr. CHEISTOPHER SBDIBON M.P. LORD BHAW OF DUNF 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBUEY. 


Principal: 
Mie M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Belences Trtpos). 


Miss A. WIKNER 

The College was opened in Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Bclentifie Physical Pideeation on Ling’s Swedish ~ sy 
‘The course extends over two years. It satiate ¢ the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the aie and egg Gymnastics, Massage — Aedical 
Qymnaatics, D: and O Gam Bt ts practise 
inthe —abeieelt The College stente ‘in its own grounds of 15 acres, in : ‘beautiful 
and healthy locality closes to Dartford Heath. The Tse begins in Septomber.— 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 





X.P. 
NE 


oyal — Toa ot 8 See. Stockholm). 
England. 











WEST KENSINGION. Training Coll for Teachers. Chairman, Rt. 
Sir William Mather, es Tressurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Beo., 
kir, Arthur G. Symonds —For informa’ Scholarships and Loas 


Fund , apply to the Principal. 3 Miss E. LAWRENC 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—-Gardening for Women. —— Vegetables, Fruit, and 
Fiowers. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Sc. In 1014 R.H.8. ‘Exam. 
two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. Beekeeping, Marketing, Pruit- 
preserving.—For prospectus spply PRINCIPALS. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 

PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 

end other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 











GIRLS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frogns!, HAMPSTEAD, 
iy HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —Breeptional advantages. Languages, 
iteratnre, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to health and the 
cevelopment of character. Pupiis prepared for advanced examinations, Excellent 
resulta, Good garden and field for gamcs. Teferences kindly permitted to Rev. B, 
Paring-Gould, cf Blackheath, 8.E., f ev. Cyril C. B. Bardsiey, Hon. Sec., C.M.8., and 
others. others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


NLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDERGARTEN 

J & PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, JUNIOR 
SCHOOL. BENIOR BCHOOL, President of the Council: The Right Hon. 
LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: 
Miss DINGWALL, Boarding Houze: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristel. House 
Mistress: Miss ARRUTHNOT LANE, Next Term begins THURSDAY, Septem- 
ber 21st. The Head-Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on September 
18th and 20th, and the Sccretary from 8.20 to 4.30 from September 14th. 

ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND, 

Mountain end ses alr, dry, bracing, ‘and sunny. The atm ts to give a sonnd 
education to . on public school lines. One of the four houses ia set apart for 
juniors under of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
good playing fe! —IUustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


‘T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on ey to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Lripoe) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 
Tsl.: 470 Harrow. 
s* 
VILLA Ste MONIQUE, 
Porch Heath (Station Kingswood, 6.E.R.), es a 
HOUSE fer FRENCH and tor TRAINING in PRACTIOAL 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their ‘ona! supervision and control. 
Ladies in residence: Mile. TESTENOIRE, B. és L., Mile. SAVOUBRRT. 


ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
For prospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica’s, Kingswood, Epsom. 


VEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH end Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—Firet-rate Modern Educstion. Premises specialiy built for a School. 
Lerge Playivg-fields and Riok. Lacrosse, vagy £ Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, £c. 
Tele.; Eastbourne 1034. Next Term begina Thursday, Bist September, 


H I a H F I E L D, 
OXHEY Lave, WATFORD, 
Principa 


Miss WALLIS. 
Private Dendential Schoo! for Girls, 
Tele. “ Watford 616,” 














NOTICE. 
MONICA’S, KINGSWOOD, EPSOM. 


Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, avd Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 











I INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to 3: to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
THE MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, 
Zel.: 7 Grayshott, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, 8ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
e Good Eubstitute for Continental School ; gus facilities for learning fo 
ea well as full range of all other subjects; board — by ees moderate; good and liber: 
diet; healthy locality ; games, &c., In own grounds; sea-bathing. —For Prospectus 
apply to Mies GOOD, Ba. (Londen), Principal. 


rEXHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 

Thorough general education, with great ettention to health. Elder girls 
mey specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestio Scicnce 
tranch for girle over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, Frep. 
Principals, the Misses DODD. 


FELIX SCHOOL, 


SEPT, 2ist. 








for Exams. 


S?: 





SOUTHWOLD, 


Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX, 
AUTUMN TEEM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22up, 








———. 


REENWAY E&CHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON 
For nog epply to the Head-Mistresses { ¥ Miss iss MOLY NEU, M.A, 


Good modern education; life. New buildin junds 
Wealthy situation ; bigh en ae ees from 60 guineas of 28 cones, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boardin 
UONDER, Cloasteal Tri pes, Camb., M.A. — 


Epecial attention given to P peared 
+» anced Examinations and for Universtiies ra ey Weattky ore 


Tennis, Hockey, &o. 
penaees 3 HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Bead-Mistress—Miss GC. TAR LE 
Preparation for the Saesenatiion 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
FREPARATORY DEPART TMENT a BOYS AND GIRrIis, 
BOARDING HOUSES 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


VERS ALS SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE 
: Miss BE, M. PICKARD, aa. (Claas. Trip. Camb.). 
—. education fn a Suan terms. Parisiaa 
lady holding French Teacher’s Diploma on the veaident staff. 
NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 20th. 


OB t step de a SUSSEX.— “ PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for by mae .—House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, MA (Vict.), Class Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Wiss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


S% MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIR 5. Extensive Buildings and Grounds 
Situated inland on the Main Line Secs Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from 
Btirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
end Fives. AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on SEPTEMBER 22 nd. A Kinder 
garten Department will be be op. — ¥ - ee -—Prospectus and full particulars 
on application to the H 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. 


Age 17} to 18}, 
Special Entry 19106. No Nomination required. Full particulars with copies 
ain papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, 























of exe 


London, V 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576), Motor from 
Maidstone.—Complete Modern Schoo! Buliding: and Eoarding-Houses (1911); 
separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with exicnsive 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, 
M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army PR Magnificent buildings im beautiful situstion, 240 fest 
above sca, fac Dartmocr. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
GADETS. TWO FOUNDATIONERSHIPS in November. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
M R . W . 














A. FULLER, 


Ths COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIE£S, 
ASTEOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE CF 
DEVONSHIRE, Head-Mester: Rev. F, 8 WILLIAMS, M.A., lates 


saistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes 
hysical Drill compulsory "sog the whole school. det — New buildings, 
‘or 


M.A., 








tacquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &0. Exhibitions Sons of Officer 
and Clergy. 

OER AMESED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE .— Preparation fer Universities, Army and Navy, 

lentific and ——t. Le Successful preparation for Senior &chool and for 


Navy. The School is 
under the age of 10}, 


meme in three Departments: Freparatory for Boys 
Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 18-19. Each Departs 
mont has separate ouses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MAST 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Publio School Educa- 
tion, Sa staff. Four leaving Schclarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laborateries, Gyinnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
@c. Football, Cricket, Athlet 





ca, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July. —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head- Master, 


oO V ER cOLL EG E, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, pornmes, 1916, 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 by annum for Boarders, 
For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, BA., Head-Master. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. f&ix Months’ Course from 

any date. Exceiient introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Strect, 
Adelphi, W.C. (pear Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 617% 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (Brevet Elémentaire). 
Puplis taken at moderate fees. Six months’ course, Established 1906, 


HY NOT WRITE FOR THE PRESS? 


It ts exceptionally interesting work as wel! as an effective means of increasing 
cne’sincome. The training in Journalism, Writing Novels, Short Stories, &e, 
afforded by the School of Authorship is unique, The lessons are simpie¢, 
And the fees are particulariy low during the ¥ ar. Enrol now. Send for 
prospectus to-day (enclosing 1d. stamp) to ‘The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.0. 





= _- 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


HE LESSER PUBLIO SCHOOLS— 

There are a good many pumetty equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

@ thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 

culars will be sent free of charge on application to J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannoa 

treet, Londen, E. ~" Please mention age of boy, the locality prefezred, intended 
profession if decided upom 
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HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
C Advice free of charge wil! be given 4 
MESSRS GASEEtAS ae AN oreo, 
* Baca due ational Agents. featablishea roan 
Full statement of requirements should be gi 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites a Reations from qualified ladies who are looking for 
ts a8 MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES ia vate 


— NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 





CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors a Educational 
& Homes for boys and ot or ag Be particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, | ity preferred, range 

of fees, &c.) to 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Itd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely nsible for the 
teaching stafis CT the most important schools and thus able 


» pene 
to supply information difficr!t to obtain elsowhere. 


Offces—158-162 OXFORD 6 MREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 





QQ CHOOLS FOR BOYS ity GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, threon and up-to-date knowled: 
of the BEST SCHOOLS + TUTORS ta this ay will pleased to AI 


PARENTS in their Rr sending (free of nore) rospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFOR peeees ESTABLISH TS which can be 
THOROUGHLY S COMMENDHD 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
Phone, write, or call. 
zy @ J. ao = Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.O, 


Telephone: 6053 


CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parta), 
Tutors for niversity, Civil Bervice, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exems., &c., 
ac. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven eaeee ‘Trafalgar Sq., W.0C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 


F INTEREST TO PARENTS. 

“HOW TO SELECT A SCEHOOL.”—Parenta concerned about the proper 
education of their children may receive, without charge, wanes assistance and 
exclusive information respecting the best Schools and Tutors, by sending statement 
of their requirements to ED. J. BURROW & CO., Lrp., Dept. ¥, Educational 
Consultants, Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.c. 


TOURS. 


c= BISHOP, F.R.G.S., organizer of tours in Russia, N. 

Africa, &c., is —_ } a fortnight’s tour to the English Lakes (Windermere, 
rasmere, Derwentwater, U se Coniston, &c.).—Programmes from 159 Auck- 
land Road, Upper Norwood 














————— 





HOTELS, HYDROS, 


ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE, — 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. = sea, close to moor. Shady and shel 
garden, Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. Private Sittin: 
if required.—Apply “ L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Isington, 8. Devon, Tel. § Maytor. 
Terms:absolutely inclusive. No ‘vacancies until September. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjo 
Hotel comfort with Hydro adv patagee Every kind of Bath, 
Jectricity. Resident Pageisten ox D.). 














ov 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PILEPS8 Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and othem 
—A Modern House st Machull, Lancashire, has been s oy erected and 
saulpped for the treatment of Gentlemen euffering from oo Experienced 
Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. , Lawn Tennis, 
Hed Bowls, &c.—Apply W. HARO GRISEWOCD, 2 Teaebange Street East, 
Liverp 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in ail parts willing to — RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 

without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 

terma to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, w.c, 


LD ARTIFIOIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Mesars. BROW NING, Instead of to provincia! Seow ers. If forwarded by post, value 
yer Teturn, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 62 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


OCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by E. aw bg ¥.Z.3. ge 
to the Royal Household. Jsed in war hospitals. Tins, 1s. 6d PIs 
destro silver fish beetles” at once, Tins, Is. 6d., ‘bs. ea HOWARTH & Fale, 
Sole 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, mana: 
lieensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per ye 
since 1899.—P.R. HA, Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
EVERSIONS | = mek INTERESTS 
or LOANS granted thereon Seen ot 
The EQUITABLE. RVERSIONARY eo Y¥, Limited, 


0 Lancaster 
Fatablished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
L EAR 
Send 74. for “ 
who 


and E A R 
eS fees atleast 























N — 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Indi 
—CRAVEN PRESS, 82 ep 





APPEAL. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIO (Atpany eau, 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.4, 
Parson: H.M. Tas Kine, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND HEB- 
vons SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEC NS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 
Secretary: Goprasr H. Maxton, 


Treasurer; Tum Eamt or Hazzowst. 60 








ore BUYING COMPLETE FILES of the ‘‘ MANCHESTER 
UARDIAN,” “TIMES,” “ DAILY MAIL,” “GLOBE,” and OTHER 
COLONIAL and ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS and EVIEWS. from AUGUST, 
1914, to end of JUNE, 1916.—Address offers and price to “ ARGUS,” c/o Dawsons, 
Continental _Dept., Fetter I Lane, London. 


HE PUBLIC SPEAKERS’ LIBRARY co comprises es HOW TO 
SPEAK EFFECTIVELY, 3rd yooh SPEAKING IN PUBLIC (Fluence 
2nd Edition; ELOCUTION iN THE PULPI T, 2s. net each; OUTLINES Av) 
SPEECHES (Social), 21s. net. All by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Sim kin, Marshall).— 
For Synopses of Chapters or prospectus of Private Lessons address Mr. C. SEYMOUR, 
446 Strand, London. 


UBLISHING, ADVERTISING and EDITORIAL WORK.— 
High-class Firm offers facilities for practical training for responstbls positions 

to qualified Woman or ineligible Man.—Full details of education, previous employ- 
ment (if any), literary and business inclinations, &., to M. P., c/o Malory Agency, 





16 Feathers tone Buildings, W.C. 











—_— —_—— 





THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPE R-PAD 


(The LEADENHALL PRESS, LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 
Garden Row, Southwark London, 8. E.) contains hairless paper, over 
which the pen sii with perfect freedom. Sixpence each, 6s. per 
dozen, sued or p New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste—not a messy liquid. 


FURNITURE For CASH. 


The best Stock of Furniture In Londos 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design. 


wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 














THE “THIS IS 
OLDEST TRADE MARK GENUINE 
and STILL COCOA.” 
‘we COCOATINA —~ 
IDEAL FOR ALL 
PURE IN DAILY USE I THE CLIMATES 
ROYAL COURTS OF KUROPE, ALL THE 
iT] 
COCOA. YEAR ROUND, 


THE COCOA AND CHOCOLATE COY., LTD., 
143 York Road, London, N. 








A peculiar method of twisting adele the various 
tobaccos that go to make the mixture is the secret 
of the bland fascinating flavour. 

By no other means is it possible to obtain a blead 
at once so distinctive and so even smoking. 


A Testing Sample will be forwarded om application to Stephen Mitchet a 

& Son, = fb the a Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain 

Ireland), Lid. 

mings Mad to terenger Both sold at 8d. per oz. 
THREE NUNS 
Cigarettes 
a (Medium) 
4 FOR 1 0 
oe 
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733—24/- 


















Willoughby’s Secret. 





ILLOUGHBY was one of those men 

V \ who always look well-groomed. How 

he could afford it was a mystery 

to those of his acquaintances who had a 

shrewd idea of what his income was. His 

very shoes always looked the best that could 

be had—and with leatiier the price it was, 
too. 

Then one told spirit ventured to ask him 
for his bootmaker’s address, and was amazed to 
learn that those well-fitting shoes of his were 
bought in a shop. ‘“‘ But not just ordinary 
ready-mades,”” warned Willoughby. “ Lotus, 
remember, Lotus, the shoes that fit like made-to- 
mMieasure ones,” 


Lotus 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford 
Makess of Lotus and Delta Shoes. Agents everywhere 
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* Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength 
% to suit every class of Smoker 3 


PER OZ. 
Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut - - D. 
Player's Medium Navy Cut - - - | 

Player's “Tawny” Navy Cut 


Piayer’s “White Label” Navy Cut sh 











Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE, a development 
ef Player's Navy Cut, 
packed in 2 oz. and 4 oz. 
airtight tins at 1/6 and 3/- 
respectively. 


For distribution te 
wounded British 
Soldiers sndSailors 
in Military 
Hospitals at home, 
end for the Front, 
et DUTY FREE 
RATES. 





Terms on application te— 


" JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
ROTTINGHAM, 
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Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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NATIONAL REFUGES 


FOR HOMELESS & DESTITUTE CHILDREN, 
AND TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA’ 


London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 





WE ARE PRCUD OF OUR OLD BOYS 


In this war many have given their lives. 2,300 have 
joined the Royal Navy, 6,500 the Merchant Service, 
They are also in 100 British Regiments. 


HELP US THAT WE MAY TRAIN OTHERS 
1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 


Our Expenses have greatly increased 
owing to the rise in the cost of Food. 
Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman & Treasurer: W. E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. Helen's Place, E.0, 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland, 














FOR_GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equiyment £100; Week's Working, £5 Abroed, £2 at Homa 








Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to etendeny Cadi, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


CHILDREN OF THE EMPIRE. 


The 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY’S 


family numbers 4,714 children, including 800 whose fathers or 
guardians are on active service. 
64 o!d boys killed, including 9 in battle of Jutland. 
6 gained commissions. : 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Gifts gratefully received by 
Prerenpary Ruvowys, Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, 8.8. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 


BIBLIOTHEGA REUTERIANA! 


CATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY CF THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 
Part 1.—Art and Archaeclogy, etc. [.—History, ete. 11!.—Philosophy, Orlent- 
ella, and Classical Literature. !V.—European Literature, Natural History, 
etc. V.—Medicine, Law, Theology, etc. 
Post Free, V I.—Mathematics, to follow. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
Telephone: Central 1515 and Mayfair 3601. 
A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Plocadiily. 


OOKS.—Maspero’s Egypt’s Arcient Sites and Modern Scenes, 
12s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d.; Maspero’s Egyptian Art, 21s. net, for 6s.; Waves 
of Sand and Snow, by Cornish, 10s. net, for 4s. 6d.; Norman's Real Japan, 5s., for 
2s.; Norman's Far East, 7s. 6d., for 38. 6d. ; How France is Governed, by President 
Poincaré, 7s. Gd. net, for 2s. G6d.; South America of To-day, by Clemenceau, 12s. 6d. 
net, for 5s.; Eucken’s Main Currents of Modern Thought, 10s. 6d., for 5s. ; Jeesopp's 
English Peasantry, 7s. 6d. net, for 3s.; Savage Man in Central Africa, by Cureau, 12s.0d. 
net, for Ss. 6d.; The Putumayo, by Hardenburg, 10s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d.; Woman 
and Labour, by Olive Schreiner, 8s. 6d. net, for 2s. 6d. ; Antarctic Adventure (Scott's 
Northern Party), by Priestley, 15s. net, for 6s. ; Pemba—the Spice Island of Zanzibar, 
by Craster, 12s, 6d. net, for 48. 64.—BAKER’S BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 

















| OOKS WANTED by Stevenson, Meredith, Thackeray, Hardy, 
Symons, Conrad, Pater, Wilde, Kipling, Hewlett, Noyes, Dickens, Borrow, Swin- 
burne, ‘Teunyson, Geo. Moore, Giesing, Masefield, Dowson, LB. Shaw, &c. Books illus. 
by Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Beardsley, Phiz, Rowlandson. Libraries purchased, 
Kare beoks supplied. Catalogues free.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, India Paper. 
Any odd numbers of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 
A’Heckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any sets of Standard Authors and Presenta- 
tion copies with inscriptions. Entire libraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS., 21 Jobn Bright Street, Birmingham, 











HE MALORY FELLOWSHIP appeals to all book lovers: it 

offers many practical advantages and promotes a series of attractive literary 

competitions of general interest to bookish people, affording fascinating recreation im 
war-time,—Malory House, Featherstone Buildings, London, W.0, 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 


Highways and Byways in Galloway 


and Carrick. By the Rev. C. H. DICK. With 
Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown Sve. 
6s. net. [Highways and Byways Series. 


TxE DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Another addition to one of the pleasantest and most 
tical of series known to modern topography. With over 500 pages of letter- 
press and some 200 illustrations, both excellently done, the book is complete.” 


Faith or Fear ? An Appeal to the Church of England. 
By Donatp Hanxey (A Student in Arms), Wittram Scorr 
Parmer, Harortp Anson, F. Lewis Donarpson, and CHARLES 
H. 8. Matruews (Editor). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GLOBE.—“ This remarkable book. . We can only conclude by recom- 
mending it most heartily to t many torn and tortured souls to whom the 
ap nt tottering of the great edifice of faith In which they have. been 
ory in ae they have experienced the certainty of God's prescience, is agony 
inexpressibie. 


Sacred Tales of India. py prvisenpra 
NATH NEOGI, B-A. With M[lustrations by P. Grosz. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

*,* The curious and interesting stories contained in this volume 
are “recited by Indian women as acts of worship. 














Uniform with “ The Pentecost of Calamity.” 


Their True Faith and Allegiance. 
GUSTAVUS OHLINGER. With a Forew by OWEN 
‘ TER. Feap. 8vo. 2s. neb. 
*,* An account of German propaganda in the United States 
since the outbreak of the war. 


The Forks of the Road. sy wasurncaTon 
GLADDEN. Feap. 8vo. 2s. net. 
*,* The problem of the co-existenco of war and the Christian 
civilization of to-day is vigorously discussed in this book. 


SHILLING EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Virginian. A Horseman of 
the Piains. py owen wisTER. 1s. net. 


*,* Complete List of Macmillan’s 1s. Library post free on appli- 
cation. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 








LTD., LONDON. 


Mr. HEINEMANN has pleasure in announcing for 
publication in October 


THE ALLIES’ 
FAIRY BOOK 


Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM, and with an 
Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 


There will be Two Editions : 


1. 8in. by Gin. Cloth. With the colour plates framed in a buff- 
coloured background, black and white illustrations and text 
decorations by the artist. 


2. Edition de Luxe, Blue Buckram, ofin. by 7} in. Printed on 
Van Gelder’s Hand-made Paper. Each copy numbered and 
signed by the artist. With colour plates specially engraved, 
larger, and separately mounted. 


This Edition will be limited to 500 copies, of which 350 are for 
sale in Great Britain and Ireland. It will uot be reprinted, and 
eatly applicatiom is advisable to avoid disappointment. 25s. net. 


A Gift-book which shows the 
imaginative fancy of the nations 
allied in the great struggle for 
liberty and civilization. 





WM. HERIMERSADR, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








HE LITTLE BOOKS OF GEORGIAN VERSE, £15. Premium 
and production expenses offered for new individual volumes in this admirable 


series of fine contemporury poetry. A brave publishing adventure. Details and 
lists from ERSKINE MACDONALD, 16 Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 


“Mr. Rowbotham Is the only living epic poet.”— Bazaar. 
The Human Epic (The wondrous story of Prehistoric Darth and Man). 
The Epic of God and The Devil (The world under its two masters). 
These epic poems are selling in thousands Each 2s. 6d. 
E. GOLDBY, 87 Charles Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the “ Specraror.” 
It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or to a 
relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 
Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 


























He or she who gives the “Sprecrator” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that 

the donor has not forgotten his friend. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader 
has finished with the “ Spectator ” it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is.passed on. It is a special mark of the 
“Srecrator " that it is never thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazino, until it is worn out. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to “ The Manager, The ‘ SPECTATOR,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom.. 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &e. .. ee 


Yearly. 
£1866 





Te The MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


1 enclose Cheque (or Postai Order) and should like the “SPECTATOR ” 
sent for one ysar te 





» Name Poe UU EREC TOTO OCCOSCEC OCC OSE ee eee eee e ee 
{ (Please state Tule, or whether* Air., Mrs., or Biss.) 
a 

BOER .cc0c000eeeeeeeeeheeeeeeneeeseeseenesensees 
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Vitea 
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THE | BATTLE OF THE MARNE, 


which marked the defeat of the great Initial German strategy, Is 
fully dealt with by Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC in his 


GENERAL SKETCH 


OF THE 


EUROPEAN WAR: 


THE SECOND PHASE. Just Ready. 6/- Net. 


“Those who will study this momentous battle In detall will find in this book 
@ marvellously interesting survey,” says the DalILy TELEGRAPH, 

“It ts a book which exhibits Mr. Bolloc’s patient and resourceful lucidity at 
its best.”"—OBSERVER. 
The book Is illustrated with many plans. It is a narrative written 
by a military student of world-wide reputation for the delight and 
instruction of the civilian reader. 


v 
HILAIRE BELLOC’S WAR BOOK: THE FIRST 
PHASE, in which the author deat with the initial success 
attending Germany's spring at the throat of Europe, is still ob- 
tainable. Price 6/- Net. 


NELSON’S HISTORY OF 
THE WAR 


By JOHN BUCHAN. Vol. XIII. Just Ready. 
THE POSITION AT SEA, THE FALL OF ERZERUM, 
AND THE FIRST BATTLE OF VERDUN. 


Owing to the great demand for these volumes, the publishers have found it 
dificult to keep them in print for any length of time. Volumes I. to XII. are 
now obtainable. These volumes are everywhere recognized ag the most authori- 
tative story of the War. They are everywhere praised as @ brilliant military 


history. 
1/3 Net. 

















*.° ORDER FROM BOOKSTALL OR BOOKSELLER. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, LTD., 
85 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside Works, Edinburgh, 








THE SPECTATOR, [August 26, 1916, 


——. 


VERDUN-PERONNE. 


THE SIX MONTHS’ CONFLICT AT VERDUN 
AND THE NEW OFFENSIVE ON’ THE 
SOMME HAVE THROWN AN INCESSANT 
STRAIN ON THE MILITARY HOSPITALS 
OF FRANCE. 











UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT THE 


FRENCH WOUNDED 
EMERGENCY FUND 


SENDS NECESSARIES AND COMFORTS DIRECT 
TO THOSE HOSPITALS. 














ed ewe —_— 


Extract from a letter from a hospital :— 
Secteur 47, le 12 Act, 1916. 


“Je vous prie d’agréer tous mes remerciements, et d’étre mon interpréte 
auprés des généreux donateurs qui contribuent a donner un peu plus de 





bien-etre A nos soldats. Je vous suis infiniment reconnaissant de faciliter 











ma tache, et de me permettre de donner 4 mes malades un confortable auquel 





ils sont tout a fait sensibles.” 







President: The MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW. 
Chairman; ALBERT GRAY, C.B., K.C. 
Flon, Treasurer; SIR DAVID ERSKINE, 
Hon. Secretary: MISS EVELYN WYLD. 








The FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND, 
44 LOWNDES SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


PARIS: ENTREPOT DES DONS, BASTION 55, PORTE DAUPHINE. 
NEW YORK: 2326 WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
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